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LIZBRATURB. 





“fl THINK OF THEE.” 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


I think of thee, when on the shore is dying 
The sun's last ray : 

I think of thee, when autumn woods are sighing 
At close of day. 


“ICH DENKE DEIN.” 


I speak of thee, when in the summer bower 
I sit alone; 

Ihear thy voice, when at the midnight hour 
The wind makes moan. 


I think of thee, when maids are out a-Maying, 
And garlands twine ; 

I think of thee, when rustic pipes are playing 
Amid the kine. 


I think of thee, when in the hall are dancing 
The young and fair ; 

I look around, and see thy form advancing— 
The loveliest there. 


I sit by thee, in closest bonds united, 
Though far away : 

And oft renew the vows we two have plighted, 
Ay, many a day. 


I long for thee, to call thee mine for ever, 
My joy, my pride! 

Nor time nor space our hearts and minds can sever, 
My spirit’s bride ! 





MR. MACREADY AT RUGBY. 
BY J. W. DALBY. 
On Tuesday, the 12th Nov., Mr, Macready read the tragedy of Hamlet at Rug- 
by School, In oem ines with the request of the head boys, he paid this visit to 
old school to-aid them, by a public reading from Shakspeare, in their desire to 
contribute towards the fund for the purchase of Shakspea-e’s House. The head 
master, Dr. Goulburn, appears to have entered in the most liberal mannerinto the 
feelings of the boys, and to have lent all his influence to the success of the experi- 
ment. The play of Hamlet was read in the great school, which was densely crowd- 
eta senior scholars and 
wood. Before Mr. Macready left the piatfurm, Dr. Goulburn thanked him in hi 
own name, and that of the School for “ the gratification and fesepaiion,”. ey had 


afforded them. It wa ; : “apted 
remembered.-Ezaminer. interesting scene, and the effect of it will be long 


There came into that thronged and anxious room, 
The noble volume underneath his arm, 

The Actor it had well inspired to charm 

And teach the world’s wide beating heart.—No plume, 
No sable mantle marked him,—but the head 
Loftily borne, the firm and stately tread 

Told to the eager crowd what Man had come , 

To show how Shakspeare might be felt and read, 
Aud while both Man and Woman thrilled—to hear 
The story of the Dane so grandly told, 

Responding with the irrepressible cheer, 

Or the more eloquent guerdon of a tear ; 

His eye fell like a father’s on the Boys, 

His heart was with his Boyhood’s cares and joys. 





THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


In Mather’s Magnalia Christi, 
Of the old colonial time, 
ax be found in prose the legend 
hat is here set down in rhyme. 


A ship sailed from New Haven, 
And the keen and frosty airs, 
That filled her sails at parting, 
Were heavy with good men’s prayers. 


“O Lord! if it be thy pleasure,” 
Thus prayed the old divine, 

“‘ To bury our friends in the ocean, 
Take them, for they are thine !” 


But Master Lamberton muttered 
And under his breath said he— 

“ This ship is so crank and wolty 
I fear our grave she will be!” 


And the ships that came from England, 
When the winter months were gone, 
Brought no tidings of the vessel 
Nor of Master Lamberton. 


This put the people to prayin 

That the Lord heauihd 006 tha hear 
What in his greater wisdom 

He had done with friends so dear. 


And at last their prayers were answered :— 
It was in the month of June, es, 
An hour before the sunset 
Of a windy afternoon ; 


When steadily steering landward 
A ship was seen below, 


And they knew it was Lamb 
Who sailed so long fears erton, Master, 


On she came with a cloud of canvass 
Right against the wind that blew, 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The faces of the crew. 


all the principal families of the town and neighbour- 
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Then fell her straining top-masts, 
Hanging tangled in the shrouds, 

And her sails were loosened and lifted, 
And blown away like clouds. 


And the masts with all their rigging, 
Fell slowly one by one, 

And the hulk dilated and vanished, 
As a sea-mist in the sun! 


And the people, who saw this marvel, 
Each said unto his friend, 

That this was the mould of their vessel, 
And thus her tragic end. 


And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer, 
That to quiet their troubled spirits, 
He had sent his Ship of Air. 
Graham’s Magazine for February. 





LOUIS DE SAINTAINE. 


The Bohemians, Zingari, or Gipsies, are said to have arrived in France 
in the year 1427 ; and their tricks, their thefts, and more serious 
crimes, soon attracted the attention of the police. They still, however, 
continued to infest the land, and more than one of the authorities were 
suspected of secretly favouring this wandering wizard tribe. At last 
Louis XLV. was roused, and fulminated against them his crushing or- 
donnance, directing the officers of justice and police *‘ arréter ou faire 
arréter tous ceux qui s’appellent Bohémes ou Egyptiens, leurs femmes, 
leurs enfans: de faire attacher les hommes a la chaine des forcats, 
pour étre conduits dans les galéres, et quant aux femmes, filles, et 
enfans, de les conduire dans les hépitaux, si on les trouvent faisant le 
metier de Bohéme ; le tout sans forme, ni figure de procés.” 

One of the principal causes of this rigorous edict, which like all ex- 
tremely harsh laws, was very imperfectly executed, was a transaction 
which had all the air of romance ; and illustrated the saying, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. 

The Count de B., a man of high family, basking in the sunshine of 
the court, where his wife held even a higher place than himself, in con- 
seque’sce uf the attachment which a of the royal house had 
formed for that lady, had a country cousin, whose riches made amends 
with no small portion of his acquaintance for his lack of nobility. 
Great as is the deference shown to titled birth by the common herd, 
there is something so dazzling in the money power, that a// bow down 
and worship the golden image. 

Well, this weaithy provincial inhabited a solitary chateau buried in 
the deep woods of Berri, where M. Guillaume Georges de Saintaine, in 
which name he rejoiced, was held in great respeet; while he himself 
looked upon his connexion with the family of B. as a high honour. 
More than once had he mentioned to the Count his intention, if he, 
Saintaine, should die unmarried, of leaving the whole of his property, 
both land and personality, to him. As M. de Saintaine was known to 
possess more than a hundred thousand éévres de rente, and diamonds, 
plate, bonds, and moveables of the value of at least twelve hundred thou- 
sand frances, his noble relative watched the years as they came and 
pest leaving M. de Saintaine in single blessedness, with some degree of 
nterest. 

The Count de B., who was daring and violent, enjoyed no very good 
reputation. It was darkly whispered that he had a hand in taking off 
@ great princess by poison. But he held his head high with all the air 
of the grand seigneur ; and if men did not respect him, they feared 
him. A most eloquent speaker and an unflinching partizan, te had 
long exercised overa great prince a despotic sway. 

Such a character was not likely to be arrested in his march towards 
- object by compunctious visitings, nor even by the fear of the 

aw. 

M. de Saintaine came every year to Paris, where he passed the 
four winter months in the hotel of his cousin in the Rue Payenne; 
and there, at each visit, either actuated by gratitude for his good 
reception, or by the baser motive of fear inspired by the char- 
acter of the terrible Count, the promise of making him his heir was 
renewed. The Count, on his part, took good care to pay court to 
his rich relative, not forgetting to call him cousin at the brilliant ré- 
unions where the Princes of Lorraine, Rohan, and Bouillon, mingled 
with marshals of France, cardinals, prelates, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, met him inthe splendid saloons of his relation’s hdétel. 

Half a century had passed over the head of M. de Saintaine, and he 
had rejected bag ition of marriage. Good, simple, polite, a re- 
ligious observer ie -aerk. pious to excess, if piety can ever be ex- 
cessive, he was greatly beloved inthe country where his estates lay, 
and where, according to custom, his good neighbours gave him credit 
for a fortune four times greater than he actually possessed. He kept a 
noble establishment, a fine kennel of hounds, a well-filled stable and 
crack huntsmen, following the chase ardently over the vast extent of 
territory which belonged to him. With every external element of hap- 
piness around him, beloved by all, holding the talisman which puts 
everything sublunary, except that peace which the world cannot give, 
in the power of him who grasps it, the days of M. de Saintaine 
pleasantly ; and if at times the longing for immortality in the flesh by 
perpetuating his race crossed his mind, he repelled it as a suggestion of 
the powers of darkness. 

High as kis position, his nobility (such as it was) was too new and 
too low to divert him from steadily attending to his own affairs; and he 
thought it wiser to be his own steward than to make the fortune of a 
comptroller. So, during the eight months which he passed in the 
country, he was to be seen at fair and market, selling his crops and 
personally dealing for his flocks in the true spirit of the habereau cam- 
pagnard, 

Aa annual fair was held at Chatre. Thither came our hobereau. 
Much property changed hands, and about the middle of the day it was 
whisperec through the fair that M. de Saintaine had well sold a large 
flock of sheep and a thousand sacks of the best wheat for good hard 
money told down on the nail, to say nothing of the receipt of a heavy 
sum also then paid to him according to contract. 

At the fair was a curé, in no very good odour with his brethren of 
the church ; for his enemies said of him, that though he was a doubtful 
priest he was an undoubted brigand ; and the more knowing would 
name the very band of robbers with which he was connected. Two stout 
burghers were known to be his associates. One of these was & usurer, 
the other a coiner. All three either had, or pretended to have, busi- 
ness at the fair, and closely watched M. de Saintaine. How much he 
had actually received they did not know, but they made such good use 
of their time that they satisfied themselves that he had with him in 
good plump pistoles, the sum of twenty thousand livres at least, with 
which he intended to return that night to his chateau. 


OFFICE, NO. s BARCLAY-STREET. 


4882. 


The curé, with many bows, approached his ‘ honourable neigh 
and ascertained from the unsus 
which he intended to depart. hile he was occupying the attention of 
M. de Saintaine, the usurer found occasion to enter stable where 
the horses of the rich proprietor and his servants were put up and dis- 
cussing their provender, walked up to the mangers, caressed the ani- 
mals, and wentout. 

The summer had followed the spring to the tomb where all bygone 
seasons rest, and the oe were inning to shorten rapidly. ve 
leagues lay between M. de Saintaine and his home, but he relied on the 
blood and condition of his horses. As the last rays of the se sun 
threw the lengthened shadows of the elms across the road and fields he 
mounted, and, followed by his two servants, turned his face homewards. 
A rapid trot had brought the party two leagues from Chatre, when they 
overtook the cure. ag, passed, and he joined the cavaleade. 
Night was now darkening. M. de Saintaine had still far to ride, and 
some large drops, accompanied by distant thunder, ge e warning of a 
storm. The cure, whose house was near, be; . de Saintaine to 
take shelter for the night, promising him a good supper and a comforta- 
ble bed. M. de Saintaine politely declined the offer, stating his anxie- 
ty to reach home without stopping. The cure, with equal politeness, 
ceased to press his invitation. 

Accordingly, on they rode, when suddenly down came the horse of 
one of the servants, as if the animal had been shot, and threw its rider, 
who instantly set about to get ‘t on its legs, butin vain. A few shivers, 
one strong convulsion, as if the creature was grappling with death, and 
the good horse was carrion. Befere they could recover from the sur- 
prise of this fatal accident, their attention was called to the borse of the 
other servant, which was kicking, plunging, and madly neighing, and 
then set off at such a violent rate and with such spasmodic swerv 
that his rider was thrown out of the saddle as if he had been discharged 








bour,”’ 
ing country gentleman the hour at 


from a mortar, and lay dashed upon the road with both broken. 
The horse rushed on like a whirlwind for some five hund , and 
then fell dead. At the same moment M. de Saintaine found the favour- 


ite hackney which had carried him so long and so safely, reeling under 
him with all the symptoms of vertigo. He instantly dismounted, and 
whether this creature was blessed with a stronger constitution 

the others, or it had sustained a less overwhelming attack, the issue 
was in its favour, and there were hopes of saving it. 

While they were losing themselves in conjectures as to the cause of 
this triple accident, one inquiring whether any poisonous plant could 
have among their provender, another whether the horses could 
have bitten by any reptile, and a third suggesting poison, the re- 
sult of some infernal machination, the cure dropped some sentences on 
human malignity, and asked what enemies M. de Saintaine had?. The 
worthy man replied that he was not aware that he had one in the world, 
but he showed evident symptoms of anxiety, and at last turning to the 
curé, said, * If you will not think me troublesome, and will allow me 
to ask for what you so kindly offered just now and I declined, I shall be 
thankful to avail myself of your hospitality.” 

The curé expressed his deligkt at having it in his power to oblige so 
estimable a gentleman, advised him to send back the servant who was 





uninjured to Chatre with the horse that remained alive ; and, with re- 
gard to the unfortunate servant whose limbs were broken, undertook to 
get him admitted, as he was in no condition to be carried far, to the 

ouse of a brother clergyman hard by. There the wounded man was 
taken and left in the care of an old army surgeon who had retired to the 
neighbouring village, from whence he and others had come forth on 
hearing the news of the accidents. 

M. de Saintaine was thus left alone with the curé, who placed the 
valuable portmanteau, well stuffed with treasure, on his own horse, 
and mounted M. de Saintaine on another which he had procured from 
his reverend brother. It was now dark night, and they took the road 
to the curial-house, where it was determined that they were to mah 

This was an ancient dwelling formed out of the remains of a castle 
built in the time of the Crusades. One wing had been patched up to 
serve as a house, and communicated by corridors and subterraneous 
passages with the rest of the edifice. The chapel had become the vil 
church, and many of the rooms inhabited by the curé opened into | 
holy place. The cemetery was what had once been the pleasance, where 
shrubs aad garden-flowers were still growing wild. A ‘ine sheet of 
water reached up to the very wails, occupying the space where the 
ditches formerly were. A bridge of planks traversed this moat at its 
narrowest point, and on the other side gave entrance to a vast forest, 
which had formerly been the park of this noble barony. On the side 
opposite to the cemetery and church was the kitchen garden. 

hen the cure and his guest had alighted, a man-servant, who was 
cook, groom, gardener,— 
Parish clerk and sexton too, 
in short, a factotum, came forward, took the horses, received the orders 
of his master with a sufficiently independent air, examined the guest at- 
tentively with his eyes, and then departed to his duties. 

The curé then bade M. de Saintaine welcome; and immediately re- 
freshments were served by an old woman, whose hideous ugliness and 
uncleanly appearance were absolutely disgusting. Of this Gorgon the 
clergyman inquired ‘“‘whether mademoiselle was returned from church?” 

*s not, sir, | beseech you,” he added, addressing M. de Saintaine, 
** be not scandalized at hearing me speak of a niece, She is really and 
truly the daughter of my deceased brother. She is an orphan, and would 
be homeless if [ did not stand in the place of her father.” 

The words were hardly uttered before the niece appeared ; a lovely 
girl of eighteen, with a frank but somewhat embarrassed air. Her 
was faultless, her neck charming, her complexion fresh and . 
Her flowing hair had never felt the torturing iron, and her white arms 
were bare to the elbow, after the fashion of the country. At the a 
of the stranger she appeared troubled, changed colour, and when her 
uncle, with some brutality of tone and manner, desired her to entertain 
their guest, her eyes filled with tears. P 

The curé appeared to have got into a fit of abstraction, when Jean, 
the man-servant, entered and made a sign to his master as soon as M. 
de Saintaine’s back was towards him, but the gentlemen saw the signal 
reflected in a small Venetian mirror before him. The priest imme- 
diately excused himself to his guest, saying that he was obliged to go 
out to visit a sick person, 

«“ But, uncle,” said the niece, timidly, ** whois sick?” 

“ Pierre,” replied the cure. 

«Why I saw him pass by just before I came in.” 

«You are mistaken. Jean, who bas come to give me notice, knows 
better.” 

The tone of these words was so husky and embarrassed, that it was 
clear he was not speaking the truth, and the guest for a moment et- 
ted that he had accepted a bed in the house of sucha man. But M. de 


Saintaine was benevolent, his conscience was clear, and such men are 
not apt to be suspicious. 

The curé went out, as he said, to visit his sick ; and as sodn as he was 
gone, in came the horrible old woman to keep company with M. de Sain- 





taine and the pretty niece. 
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The conversation was not very agreeable, and M. de Saintaine, not- 
withstanding his politeness, found it necessary to walk to the window 
for lack of interest. He looked out on a scene which Vanderneer would 
have chosen. The moon had risen over the wide, unruffled water; the 
forest lay beyond in dark shadow, save where the glades opened out 
under the moonlight. It was a calm, a holy scene, and his spirit was 
soothed; when suddenly three figures appeared. In one of these he 

ized his host; the other two he could not clearly distinguish. 
These two jesticulated strongly. Then all three joined in an animated 
conversation, which terminated in one of the unknown drawing from 
his besom three poignards, one of which he handed to the priest, whe 
accepted it with an ominious shrug, and the other to his companion, 
who seemed to take it as a matter of course: the third, after whisper- 
ing into the ears of his confederates, he hid in his own bosom. _ 

M. de Saintaine was a bold man, an unsuspicious man, but this scene 
convinced him that he had witnessed a criminal compact. Then, in a 
moment, rushed across his brain the bad reputation of his host, the sud- 
den accident to his horses and servants; and, like a brave soul, he made 
up his mind to do or to suffer. Suspicion once aroused sharpens the 
faculties. The moon shone bright, and M. de Saintaine now felt certain 
that in the two men who had formed the triad with the cure he beheld 
the usurer and the coiner whom common report made the secret com- 
ponione of this puapostet priest. Then the good Saintaine thought of 

e large sum which he had with him, and which to his excited imagi- 
nation took the form of a magnet to draw those three daggers to his 
heart. He thought of the abstraction of his servants, and how he had 
been left alone. But then again came his good unsuspecting nature. 
He was in the house of a clergyman. His honest mind rejected the 
possibility of such treason as the scene indicated. He retired from the 
window, and drew his chair near the pretty niece. 

The eeaning person—for she was very beautiful—after the depar- 
ture of her uncle, had been apparently intent upon the needlework on 
which she was engaged, under the watchful observation of the ugly old 
woman, who as long as she could keep an eye open never withdrew it 
from har charge. But the almost monotoneus silence—for M. de Sain- 
taine could get no answer beyond a monosyllable from either the old or 
the young woman—did its work, and at last the hideous old head nod- 
ded, and the owl-like nostrils snored. 

M. de Saintaine drew his chair still nearer to Julienne, the niece. 

The beauty raised her head, and with all the eloquence of eyes and 

tures, which, innocent as she was, she knew well how to use, gave 

. de Saintaine to understand that he was in great peril, that she was 
determined to save him, and that he must obey her in all things. 

At this moment the curé again entered. The noise of the opening 
door awoke the old woman just in time to prevent the possibility of de- 
tection that she had slept on her watch. Shearose, and the priest ex- 
cused his absence with the most admirable sang froid. Then, as if he 
were Sm ig the most indifferent thing in the world, he said,— 

** My good sir, the storm has sent us another guest, M Jacomé, burgh- 
er of Bourges, who, like us, was at the fairof Chiatre. He supplicates 
for a place by the fire, and at the table.” 

This Jacome was the usurer. 

For a moment M. de Saintaine was taken off his guard. 

**Is healone:” hecnquired. ‘I thought I saw him at the fair with 
his inseparable Combons.” 

Combons was the coiner. 

** Oh!” said the imperturbable curé, “‘as to that, his reputation is so 
very doubtful, that it would not permit me to admit him willingly ; and 
I am happy to say that Ae has not made his appearance.” 

Then Saintaine felt that there could be no longer doubt. He had 
fallen into a trap: this very Combons, who, his host declared, had not 
made his appearance, was the man who had distributed the poignards. 

The silence was broken by the niece, who, raising her voice, said,— 

* Uncle, will you not conduct monsieur to his chamber? He will 
find a fire there, and he may wish to take a little rest before the supper 
is served.” 

Then, passing before the stranger, she made a sign to him to shut the 
door carefully as soon as he had gained his chamber. The priest, de- 
lighted to be free, acquiesced in Julienne’s proposition; and with two 
wax tapers lighted M. de Saintaine to his apartment, where he left him. 

As soon as he was alone, M. de Saintaine commenced his operations 
by driving the bolts of his chamber-door home. Then he drew his 
trusty sword, and examined the priming of his;pistols, which he had, 
—s drawn from his holsters and placed in his pockets when 

changed his horse. It then came into mind that the cure had 
twice been most polite in his endeavours to relieve him of his arms, and 
as he thought of this he tried the flints, brought them to a sharp edge 
hy .? few blows of his gold tobacco stopper, and commended his soul 


Five minutes—ten minutes—twenty minutes, which appeared to him 
to be so many ages, passed. Nobody came: all was silent. Presently 
he heard a noise over his head, started up, cocked his pistols, and rais- 
ing his eyes saw a small trap-door in the ceiling open, through which 
a delicate white hand appeared, droppéd a paper, and then was with- 
drawn through the trap-door, which closed after it. 

M. de Saintaine took up the Roper: approached the tapers, which in 
the antique oak chamber looked like lights in a sepulchral vault, and 
read :— 

Your gold and your life are coveted : a uncle is in league with robbers. At 
supper they will bring you adraught, which will throw you into a lethargic sleep 
if you take it, and at two o’clock in the morning you will be numbered with the 
dead. Now, mark. Jean has told me all; he is determined to save you, and so 
amI, You must dissemble: whoever or whatever you see show no alarm. No 
attempt will be made on you before you ~my F You must take the draught—ay, 
and drink it too, or you are lost. At supper | shall offer you an apple ; eat it, and 
when yeu find it bitter in your mouth, continue to eat and show no sign of disgust. 
It will contain the antidote which will! neutralize the effect of the draught. I feel 
an irresistible impulse to stand betwen you and death; and God, I hope, will not 

n me. JULIENWE LAMEAU. 


On the other side of the paper was this postscript :— 


When you return to your chamber expect your liberators, and be not surprised 
if they come to you otherwise than by the door. Burn this and draw back your 


M. de Saintaine had hardly obeyed this last behest, when the curé 
appeared almost suddenly in the company of the usurer. The curé 
presented the latter with an unwilling air. 

** Sir,” said the usurer, advancing, ‘“‘ a man whocertainly is not well 
thought of, but who is my old friend, has also been driven here for 
shelter. I have asked of our reverend host permission that he should 
share the bed appropriated to me; but theteuré has answered me by 
stuting, that, in conscquence of your presence, he declines interfering, 
and that he shall do what is most agreeable to you. To you, then, sir, 
I address my request that the Sieur Combons, of Bourges, our fellow- 
citizen, may obtain an asylum here to-night.” 

wae de Saintaine made a brief answer ; but prudence forbade a nega- 
ve. 

As soon as the table was covered, the third malefactor was introdu- 
ced, made his compliments, which the curé cut rather short, and the 
whole party sat down. 

supper was good, nay, it was apparently gay, and never was a 
better example of the saying, that language was given us to conceal our 
thoughts. A double sign from Jean and Julienne indicated to M. de 
Saintaine the bottle which contained the somniferous beverage. The 
curé, commending the vintage, poured out a bumper to his honoured 
guest, who took it, drank part, ee to get rid of the rest without 
observation, and all off in the best manner. The apple was of- 
fered, accepted, eaten even to the pips, netwithalanding its bit- 
terness. The conversation now flagged, M de Saintaine affected to be 
pa Somat, oad Maat be aleht reuee pe Se unobserved signs of 

ean ulienne that he m retire, as rmission to go to his 
chamber, which was readily acceded. 

It was eleven o’clock. Should he undress ? No. 

He looked round the dark panelled chamber ; thought of the trap- 


door in the ceiling, piled up furniture till he reached it, and found it bed 


fast. His liberators had some secret approach if the er was to 
= a and he immediately ran to the : ni te secure it Sentant any. 
The bolts were gone. 


The lock would not have resisted long without aid. He turned the 
key, and then dragged to it a heavy ebony cabinet, which under less 
exciting circumstances he would not have thought of moving without 
help, and added a great oak chest by way of buttress. Then he looked 
round, and felt all the horror of his situation. He again examined his 
pistols. The charges had been drawn. The hair of his flesh stood up. 

A slight noise coming from the direction of the alcove in which the 
bed was placed aroused him. He drew his sword, and as he rush- 
ed forward, a panel, masked by a portrait, moved, slid aside, and 
at the opening appeared Jean and Julienne, each holding a dark lan- 


-was doubtless expecting. 


They beckoned. He had hardly joined them when the noise of the 
key turning in the lock of the door grated upon their ears. The door 
was pushed violently from without ; and at the unexpected resistance 
made by the peed up furniture, a furious exclamation was heard from 
the outside. Again the door was shaken, and the heavy cabinet toppled 
to its fall. 
There was n> time to lose. The enemy was there. M. de Saintaine 
took the hand which Jean extended to him, followed through the dark 
passage which led to and from the panel, which Jean closed and bolted 
on the outside ; and the three fugitives had not proceeded thirty paces 
before a noise, like distant thunder, told them, that the chamber had 
been forced. Julienne uttered a half-stified cry, which was mufiled by 
the hand of M. de Saintaine, as they continued to fly along subterrane- 
ous passages and long alleys, till they found themselves in the open 
country nearly a quarter ofa league from the chateau, and on the 
other side of the piece of water, which now shone like a sheet of silver 
under the rays of. the moon. Here they found two horses. M. de Sain- 
taine mounted one, Jean placed Julienne en croupe behind, and then 
mounted the other, which was less capable of bearing a double burden 
Off they went, and when they had gained the middle of the forest, they 
saw coming down a distant hill-side, the bandits who Monsieur le Caré 
The fugitives spurred on without ane or 
stay, and never drew bridle till day appeared, when they arrived at 
M. de Saintaine’s residence. The same day they returned to Bourges, 
and Julienne entered at once into a religious house as boarder. 
The cure was furious. He had missed his tip, as Jack Brag used to 
observe ; and more than that, he had the pleasant prospect of being de- 
nounced. 
Richard III. is made to say by one who knew something of human 
nature— 
I dothe wrong and first begin io brawl : 
and M. le Curé, as many a rogue had done before him, determined to 
take the initiative. No proofs existed against him. The crime, if con- 
templated, had not been comitted. So he betook himself to Chatre, 
and there commenced a process against M. de Saintaine for the abduc- 
tion ofa minor ; and the more effectually to de-troy the reputation of 
his niece, averred that she was pregnant. 
It is true he lost his cause, and was delivered over to the seculur 
arm: but the good-natured world—especially the female part of it— 
acting on the charitable adage, ‘ that there is never smoke without 
some fire,” looked cold upon poor Julienne, whose nuptial prospects ap- 
peared to be ruined. 
Ruined, undoubtedly, they would have been, if M. de Saintaine had 
not possessed a heart under his waistcoat. Even he hesitated ; there 
was his promise to the Count de B.—and some fear of that unscrupu- 
lous noble, too—on the one hand ; on the other was Julienne, fair to 
look upon, and the preserver of his life. Gratitude, and a feeling 
very nearly akin to love, prevailed. M. de Saiutaine led Julienne to 
the altar. 
Six months had elapsed, so quietly had the private marriage been con- 
ducted, before Fame, who, in roaming about for news, had penetrated 
even to the chateau in the forests of Berri, blew the report into the 
vexed ears of the Count de B., who forthwith made inquiries, and 
found all his hopes, built on the promises of his country cousin, de- 
stroyed by the state in which his emissaries found Madame de B., who, 
in the tenth month .after her union, gave birth to a fair boy, named 
Louis. 
But if sorrow be one of the gates of death, joy is not unfrequently 
another. M. de Saintaine, on receiving the intelligence that a man 
child was born to him, was observed to flush in the face. Over- 
come with emotion, he walked forth to commune with himself. It 
was the height of summer. The dinner hour had arrived, but he 
did not return. His absenve began to occasion anxiety ; servants were 
despatched in various directions, and at last he was found lying in a 
pleached alley, where a mercifully sudden stroke ofapoplexy had stretch- 
ed him. 

Three years had elapsed. The widow was bound to life by the link 
of her dear Louis, whom she educated as became the heir of a fortune 
almost regal, when a company of Bohemians, which had encamped be- 
tween Saint-Germain and Versailles, came to set up their tents in a 
wood in the neighbourhood of Bourges. This tribe consisted of nine 
men and women. They lived peaceably enough for some time; but-ope 
day a fierce quarrel sprung up among them, and in the presence of se- 
veral of the neighbouring Berrichons, one of the tribe, his wife, and 
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in the way of the young Duke, she took up the stolen child’s cause, and 
spoke of it to the king. 

Inquiries were set on foot. The power of Monsieur saved the Count 
de B. ; but that power, great as it was, could not prevent the restitu- 
tion of his heritage to the young Saintaine, who was put under the 
guardianship of the intendant of the province, under the especial sur. 
veillance of the Archbishop of Bourges. 

The young gipsy never quitted Louis de Saintaine as long as she 
lived. But the king’s wrath was kindled at the Bohemians, for the 
cruel and audacious part which they had played in this criminal affair ; 
and the year after the introduction of the stolen child to Madame de 
Maintenon, he fulminated against the whole race the terrible law of 
the month of July, 1682 


BISHOP TOMLINE AND THE BOILED HARE. 


A PASTORAL INCIDENT, 





Near a deep bay-window, in a large, low-roofed, and gloomy apart- 
ment, crowded with antique and cumbrous furniture, littered with 
books and papers, and studded here and there with faded portraits of 
eminent churchmen in their episcopal attire, sat two gentlemen, neith- 
er of whom seemed much at his ease. 
The former—from his dress, a prelate—was a stiff, stern-looking per- 
sonage, who spoke with an air of visible dissatisfaction, which in no 
way served to lessen the harsh, expression of a countenance never hund- 
some, and which now exhibited many of the deep furrows of advancing 
age. 

erhe other was a gentleman, ruddy, Sateen and rather jovial 
in —_— but, for the nonce, indisputably and inconceivably both | 
ered. 
‘* There are several points,” said the bishop, speaking slowly, ‘on 
which explanation would be desirable: but on this in particular—the 
sermon about the boiled hare.” 
** My lord,” said the younger party, looking up in his superior’s face 
with an air of the most good-humoured but ungovernable surprise, “ I 
never heard of suchathing. A boiled hare—boiled! I give your 
lordship my word of honour, asagentleman, that I never met at any 
table with a dish of thatdescription. Never—never!” 
**T am not talking of dishes,” said the bishop, testily, ‘* but of ser- 
mons. You certainly have preached more than once recommending 
hunting and a boiled hare. I have had several letters to this effect — 
Recollect yourself, Mr. Yerbury; recollect yourself.” 
The party so addressed was a gentleman of the most marvellous ac- 
tivity. He was always ready to take any duty; in any direction ; for 
any clergyman; inany emergency; at any notice. Distance to him 
was immaterial. The weather he never heeded. Roads were matters 
he had no time to look into for consideration, as his was invariably a 
cross-country course. Mercurial and active, Sunday was little of 
a day of rest to him. He was reading or riding from cock-crow to sun- 
set! What varieties of psalmody did he not hear! What varieties of 
somnolency did he not face! And himself, happy man, marvellously 
exempt from fatigue! apparently at the close of his day’s toils as 
fresh as when he commenced them. And such toils! To fcur 
distinct duties he confessed as his ‘‘ usual allowance.” But he 
has been known, on a pinch, to compass five: and there is a tradition 
extant touching one memorable twenty-first of June—it was, to be sure, 
the longest day in the year—when he undertook and accomplished six. 
** But that,” he was accustomed to observe, “‘ was an extraordinarily 
pressing occasion; then,” he ‘‘ must premise,” he ‘‘ strained a point !” 
How he fulfilled these manifold engagements puzzled every brain but 
his own. And yet no one ever charged him with indecent haste in read- 
ing the service, or with unusual or improper brevity in his sermon. 
The former his hearers allowed to be unaffected, distinct, and digni- 
fied; the latter pithy, intelligible, and full of matter. The rock that 
wrecked him was his ‘‘ cross-country course.”” The farmers could not 
be brought to fancy the speed and wind of his black mare, or to 
tolerate the short cuts he made to save her. Another short-coming was 
his. He was singularly obtuse touching the law of trespass. He would 
ride, without remorse, at right angles across a potato field; and dash 
through a little wheat-close with the most obdurate indifference. The 
tenant-farmers grew savage, and complained to the bishop. The pre- 
late promptly seized an opportunity to call upon Mr. Yerbury for az 
explanation. His lordship observed, that, ‘* pitting aside higher con- 
siderations, those relating to the calm, and deliberste, and methouica\ 





their little daughter, were solemnly banished by the rest. The out- 
casts departed weeping bitterly. 

That very same evening the little Louis Saintaine disappeared. In 
vain did his mother make every effort, employing enormous sums in 
seeking him. No trace of him could be found ; and the bereaved mother 
was left lamenting for the lost child. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon the Bohemians, who protested the'r in- 
nocence, and declared that the criminals were the man, the woman, 
and the little girl, whom they hadbanished. Itis certain that the trio 
had ante es to render themselves invisible. The rest remained a 
month in the neighbourhood of Bourges, and then decamped publicly. 

Four years afterwards, a worthy priest of Berri, who had been to 
Rome on business connected with a change of benefice, related on his 
return that he had, not far from Sienna, met with the gang of Bohemi- 
ans which all his neighbours had remembered as sojourning so long in 
the vicinity of Bourges. He told them more, which gave food for re- 
flection, for he added, that the “* Duke” and ‘“* Duchess” of this troop 
at Sienna, were the identical couple who had been expelled with such 
formality. It required no very deep sagacity to come to the conclu- 
sion that this expulsion was a mere ruse to turn aside suspicion 


that section who were in the neighbourhood where the child disap- 
ared. 

While the gossips were busily discussing these events, Death gave 
them an addition to the subject. Madame de Saintaine, who had long 
been in delicate health—for, as the neighbours truly said, she was nev- 
erthe same woman after the loss of her little son—was found one mor- 
ning speechless in her bed ; and before any aid, medical or ecclesias- 
tical, could be obtained, her weary spirit had passed away to Him who 

ve it. 

Tea days afterwards the Count de B. commenced a suit to obtain pos- 
session of the real and personal et aga of the late Guillaume Georges 
de Saintaine, until the return of the son of that gentleman, his legiti- 
mate heir. Nearer relations opposed this appointment; but the for- 
midable interest of the B. family, who made common cause with the 
Count, outweighed that of simple country people, unknown to the 
great world; and having engaged to administer feithfully and truly, 
en bon pére de famille, using the fruits of the estate, but not abusing 
his trust, he was provisionally invested with the princely fortune which 
for so many years he had been taught to look upon as absolutely his 
own on the demise of M. de Saintaine. 

Madame de Maintenon was at this time engaged in bringing up the 
children of Madame de Montespan. One day, it was in the year 1681, 
the Duc de Maine, then about eleven years old, entered her chamber, 
leading by the hand a boy of his own age, beautiful as the day, butclad 
as a Bohemian, and in very ragged trim, followed by a true daughter 
of that tribe. Nineteen or twenty summers had ripened her rich nut- 
brown beauties, and developed her well-shaped but buxom form. 

Madame de Maintenon uttered an exelamation of no agreeable sur- 
ee at seeing the Duke enter her apartment with such companions ; 

ut the young prince—he was her favourite—said,— 

**Mamma, you have told methatI should be good and generous. 
Look upon this little boy. It appears, that he has been rich—very 
rich, and that a wicked lord has carried him away from his parents, 
and taken away his fortune.” 

‘© Who says so?” asked Madame de Maintenon. 

‘I, noble lady,” replied proudly the courageous young gipsy girl— 
‘<I, who accuse the Count de B. of having caused this child to be taken 
away by my father and mother, who repented of the crime on their death- 
The unhappy infant was stolen from his mother in order that his 
fortune might come to the Count. All the tribe will affirm this. More- 
over, the authorities at Venice, where my father and mother breathed 
their last, are ready to produce their depositions then and there taken. 
And here,” she continued, producing from beneath her ragged cloak a 
bundle of papers bound by a riband which had once been blue, and a 
child’s sash—* here are the letters which the Count de B. wrote to my 
father. Let him explain them if he can; or why he, the great, the 
noble, corresponded with the outcast Zingari.” 

Now it so happened that no levée der liévre could have jumped more 
exactly with the wishes of Madame de Maintenon. The intimate terms 
on which one of the female branches of the B. family lived with the 
Duchess of Orleans was anything but pleasing to her; and it was with 
no small secret satisfaction that she found it in her power to wound the 
family of the Duchess’s favourite. So far from being vexed that the 





gipsy-girl, who was deeply attached to the little Louis, had placed him 


discharge of the duties of the day, it was neither a seemly nor a satis- 
factory spectacle to seea clergyman racing from church to church ; one 
instant in the pulpit, the next in the saddle. ‘I cannot,” added the 
bishop, ‘‘ be a consenting party to such an arrangement; it must be dis- 
continued and forthwith.” 

Mr. Yerbury replied, in acalmand sorrowful tone, — . 

“« My enemies, my lord, malign me. I preach slow, if I gallop fast. 

‘«‘ Pray understand me,” interposed the bishop. ‘‘ No complaint—the 
boiled hare excepted—has been urged relative to your doctrine, or to 
the mode in which the duty is done.” 

** That, my lord, is consolatory.” 

«« But,” resumed the bishop, in a pondering tone, ‘‘ I do not see how 
the space can be got over, much more how the duty can be deliberately 
and efficiently performed. North, east, and west, do your engagements 
lead you. Thus, nine miles are to be ridden in one direction ; five in 
another; eleven in another; and seven in another; and this in all 
weathers, and subject to all contingencies. It cannot possibly be done 
—I repeat, it cannot possibly be dene.” 

‘* Ah, my lord!’ returned Mr. Yerbury, in a most diverting tone, a 
tone in which compassion for his lordship’s ignorance, wounded feeling 





upon two individuals, and so prevent it from falling upon the whole of| for the slight passed upon his steed, and amazement that the inquiry 


had taken this turn, were drolly blended, *‘ 4h, my lord ! you do not 
know THE BLACK MARE!” 

The bishop, a stiff, erect, decorous-looking old gentleman—the mus- 
cles of whose mouth seemed rigid from age and study, and who had 
apparently long since ceased to smile—turned black in the face from 
his earnest but abortive attempt to preserve his gravity. Twice did he 
turn to address Mr. Yerbury; and twice did his habitual seriousness 
fail him. 

At length, looking purposely away from that reverend equestrian, 
as if not daring to trust himself with another glance at his laughter- 
moving counnteance, the bishop murmured in a very muffled tone, 

** You shall hear from me, sir, in a day or two on this matter. A 
letter shall convey you to my final decision. You shall heax from me.” 

Mr. Yerbury bowed low, and made a step or two towards the 
door, apparently with the intention of withdrawing ; then suddenly 
reversing his course, he advanced towards the bishop, with the 
remark. 

** My lord—I mean‘it very respectfully—but let us have the round 
out. Pens and ink never agreed with me. Writing letters tries my 
eyes—always did from a boy; and reading bothers my brains bitterly. 
With your lordship’s good leave, we’ll conclude the matter now. 
a been out at the burst, I should like to keep my seat to the 

nish.” 

Again his lordship averted his face, and busied himself among his 
apers. There was a convulsive kind of motion among the muscles of 

is back. Grief, the bishop, certainly, was not indulging, though he 
mere than once assiduously wiped his eyes. After a pause, the speaker, 
carefully looking away from—not at—Mr. Yerbury, said, 

** Have you, sir, a sermon—unfortunately I have mislaid all the 
documents referring to it—have you, sir, a sermon on & verse in Pro- 
verbs which you are in the constant habit of preaching—a sermon in 
which the word hunting occurs with singular frequency ?” 

‘* A beauty, my lord,” replied the other briskly ; ‘* an acknowledged 
and admitted beauty all over the country.” 

** Do you remember the text ?” 

“© * The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.’ ”’ 

‘That's the sermon,” said the bishop—* the offensive,objectionable, 
and oft-repeated sermon. I now express my wish to see it in manu- 
script.” 

ee My lord!” cried the agonised Mr. Yerbury, ‘that sermon has been 
preached at W—st—ne, by an eminent dignitary of our church, to the 
great content of an admiring congregation, and to the special delight of 
the squire, his brother. Objectionable, my lord! It’s an unmistake- 
able sermon, and fit for the ears of the most refined lady in the land.” 

‘«T shall be better able to support or negative that remark after 2 
dispassionate perusal ?” saidDr. Tomline, coolly. 

** And that they call the boiled hare, do they 2?” ejaculated the 
younger speaker, with a face expressive of the most vehement indigna- 
tion 

“It must be laid before me, and at once,” returned the bishop, firm- 
ly. “The probability is I shall retain it ; at any rate it must be preach- 
ed no more!” 

** My lord! My lord!” said Mr. Yerbury, with a piteous and depre- 
ey gesture. 
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« A positive promise to that effect is indispensable,” said the pre- 
late. t,o : “ 

“ lord, I submit,” said the other, mournfully. ‘‘ The dis- 

ph gh fret has done its duty. It could hardly hold together. 
oould have preached it blindfold. Now, its dayis over. 
nat And our conversation,” said the bishop, with a courteous, but de- 
cisive gesture, not to be evaded or misunderstood. f 

Not so terminated Mr. Yerbury’s regrets. They were lively, and 
long continued. “ Bishops are awful beings,” was his remark ; ‘‘ give 
‘em wide berth while you can. "Twas but last week that young Bam- 
pury, finding himself at——, went to the palace to pay his respects to 
his diocesan. ‘ What may be your business, sir?’ said the bishop, 
sharply.—*‘ I only called, my lord, asa matter of ceremony, and to ask 
after your lordsbip’s health, in person.’ —‘Oh! how many duties have 

ou in your church on @ Sunday ?—‘ One, my lord.’ ‘ Then go home, 
and for the future do two.’ Imagine that young man’s surprise and 
feelings at such an issue to his interview! And imagine mine, when 
called upon to surrender my pet sermon—my unexceptionable and 
treasured companion for twenty years—to hear it abused, and called 
to my very face * The Boiled Hare ” ” A sobrgiuet which Mr. Yerbury 
retained to his dying hour. 





ASCENT OF POPOCATEPETL. 


We started by the Miraflores diligence, on Saturday morning, the 
18th of May, 1850—having sent on our Moros and horses the previous 
day. We arrived at Miraflores, a distance of twelve leagues from this, 
at 11 A.m.; and found a capital breakfast ready for us, given by M. Ro- 
bertson, the administrador of the large spinning and weaving establish- 
ment there. After breakfast (about two o'clock) we mounted our 
horses, and went on to the Hacienda of Tamarin, which lies about a 
mile from Ameca-ameca,—a pretty town situated at the foot of Popo- 
catepetl, in a fertile plain. The following morning at daylight we rose, 
and saw What to us was a most frightful sight :—not only did the snow 
on Popocatepetl reach a thousand feet and more lower than usual, but 
even the neighbouring low hills were completely white. 

We pare from Tamarin at 8 a.m., and were detained at Ameca 
until after noon, on one pretext and another. One was, the non-ap- 
pearance of the guide. He came at last:--and we were delighted to 
get beyond the limits of habitation. We then — to ascend rapidly. 
Our road lay through maguificent pine forests. Tne scenery somewhat 
resembles that of the Real del Monte,--only that everything here is on 
a much grander scale. From the plain of Ameca it looked as if we had 
only to go up the face of the mountain until we came to the snow,— 
but the case was far otherwise. We had to descend deep barrancas, 
and climb the opposite sides continually. Towards the commencement 
of the ascent the foliage was very thick ; consisting chiefly of the cedar 
and that handsome fir, thespruce. The underwood was, arbutus, perla 
(something like the Eaglish snowberry), and a thousand other small 
plants. As we ascended farther, we lost our cedar and fir friends,— 
and found ourselves in the middle of the most hardy pines. 

After nearly six hours’ climbing, we reached a miserable hut, situa- 
ted at the bottom of a deep valley and well-sheltered from the winds. 
It consisted of merely a few pine-tree limbs,—the interstices stuffed 
with long grass. I presume, it was made by the cowherd during the 
season When the cattle was sent up for pasturage. After taking a 
mouthful of bread and cheese, we began to look about us. The spot 
could not have been wilder. We were in a forest of pines, with a 
large hill rising to our left,--and behind, Popocatepetl. We were here 
within a quarter of an hour’s walk from where the snow lay. The 
mouatain was a fearful sight. It appeared to rise close to us,—a per- 
pendicular mass of snow five thousand feet high! The sight rather 
cooled us:--but we were determined to go through with our task. I 
have omitted to mention that shortly before the desceat to the valley 
where the hut is, we passed over a hill covered with large pine trees, 
every one of which had been blasted by lightning Some were still 
standing, and supporting others which leaned against them :—the 
greater part were on the ground,—of course, all pure charcoal. This 
spectacle made a considerable impression on us, as at the moment when 
we passed a smart hail shower came on. 

The following morning, at daybreak, our head guide despatched an 
Indian to ascertain the depth of the snow at the foot of the mountain. 
He came back in an hour, saying it was up to the waist. The guide 
aid, we must not think of making the attempt that day :—but we were 
esolved. We started on horseback at a quarter before seven. In less 
than agnerter of an hopr after leaving the hut, we were treading on 
snow... This was something quite novel for the horses. Chico, my 
horse, got in a tiemendous fright :—so, I dismounted, and sent him back 
with my Moro. Our road la up the mountain across a bed of black 
ashes, which we could see underneath when we displaced the snow with 
our footsteps. The snow was here about a foot deep:—as the ashes 
were frozen, we did not sink further. We made it arule never to al- 
lew ourselves to get out of breathor tired,—stopping every sixty paces. 
Soon, the climbing became dreadfully fatiguing. The snow reached 
everywhere half way up the thigh,--and in some places I got into it 
as high as the breast. Towards the summit, we found it impossible to 
take more than eight or nine steps at a time. The plan adopted by 
the guide and all the party was, to throw themselves at full length on 
the snow, after the eighth or ninth step. I never did this, but merely 
leaned on the pole :—fearing that my limbs would get stiff. Although 
we went to work so slowly, the fatigue was immense. I shall never 
forget it. My lungs were in capital condition :— yet [ felt a most in- 
tense fatigue, which it would be impossible for me to deseribe. It was 
accompanied by a sickening feeling of despair that we should never 
reach the top. But, turning an angle of rock, we suddenly came in 
view of a little wooden hut which we knew had been built by the young 
man who is working the Sulphur Mine, as they call it, at the top of 
the mountain. This gave us immedie‘e courage. 

We reached the hut at half-pat tvelve o'clock :—having been five 
hours and three-quarters in the a sent from Hamacas. Deducting 
three-quarters of an hour which we had to wait on the road for some of 
Re party who had lagged behind,—we accomplished the distance in five 

ours. 

As we were all, excepting our guide, Englishmen, we gave proof of 
the soundness of our lungs by singing ‘‘ God save the Queen” inside the 
hut. We then took a sandwich and a little Cognac, which we found 
capital. I had taken up the flask as an experiment :—for we had been 
told by previous travellers that at that elevation it was impossible to 
drink spirits, as they tasted like molten lead. Smoking a cigar, they 
also told us, would lead to serious illness. All these assertions we had 
the pprortunisy of confuting. We were told, also, that respiration 

ould be so difficult that we should not be able to take more than a 
Hozen paces without stopping. This was the case as long as we were 
plimbing i—but when we were at the summit, we found no difficulty in 
ither walking or running on the level ground. 

After the sandwiches had been despatched, we left the hut and went 
“4 to the crater :—a distance of some thirty or forty yards. Thecrater 
1 48 somewhat the form of an irregular parallelogram; of perhaps a 
-eague in circumference, and four or five hundred yards in width. It 
is : vast barranca,—tbe bottom of which is strewed with large stones 

nD masts of rock, which have detached themselves from the sides and 
“hee From the point where we first saw it, it is about a thousand 
eet deep,—and the side as perpendicular as walls. We were quite 

‘prepared for so grand an object. In one part of the bottom we saw 
“ 4 4ppeared to be a small pond of sulphur,—which was boiling away 
fort great rate, and sending up a dense volume of smoke. This was 
een belt eerzied to our lee by the wind,—otherwise we should have 
we . stifled. Most of the smoke deposits itself in the crater in the 
that ch sulphur,—bat a great body rises much higher. People whosay 
ed with ws seen smoke issuing from the top have been hitherto treat- 
seed cdi gt ulity:—but there is now a good number of us ready to 
week rt © the activity of the voleano. The small pond of sulphur to 
oaks = alluded appeared, from the height at which we were, to be 
snd fs 7 eet square. It afterwards became enveloped in the smoke: 
a aan Pi Was again visible,—but much larger than before,—say six 
neios Itt eet square. While we were admiring this sight, we heard a 

~ a thunder; and saw on the opposite side of the crater seme 
thes ocks detach themselves from the edge, and roll, or rather fall, to 
tertetnel't This took away any desire which we had previously en- 
and . to go down. During our stay at the top (about four Loars 

AR alf), we heard the same noise eight or ten times. 

ny ompiving the crater for some time, we went down to the hut. 
“ p his baromeier, and we took the observations :—we also boiled 
hs ae spirit lamp. 

‘00d at 16.016 in , and th 20 
caloulations, thea n e thermometer at 2 
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sand feet. After standing about for some time in the hut (which wes 
semi-roofiess, and under the exposed part nearly a vara deep in snow), 
we felt the the cold so much that we completely abandoned our first 
plan of passing the night there in order to see the sun rise the next 
morning. Our feet became like pieces of marble,—and yet the ther- 
mometer indicated 38° Fahr. or 6° above freezing! The sun was out 
at the time, and was melting the snow which lay at the top of the but. 
Large icicles were hanging about,—and I fancy it must have been 
freezing in the shade. The fine nature of the air made the cold more 
piercing than the same degree of the thermometer would indicate at the 
evel of the sea :—this we feel even in Mexico. 

While we were looking out of the hut, wondering whether the rest of 
the party had gone back,—we saw a man coming along at a very steady 
pace, scarcely stopping to breathe, although encumbered with a heavy 
sarape and a pair of boots dangling to his waist. We none of us spoke 
at first from sheer amazement:—and began to believe suddenly in 
spirits. He was soon at the door,—when we gave him three cheers. 

e turned out to be Don Pablo Perez, the owner of the hut and the man 
in charge of the sulphur extraction. He told us that he had been in 
the habit of coming up and down for years, and was quite accustomed to 
the exercise. We found him a very intelligent good humoured young 
fellow. He knew we had come up: and came to do the honours of the 
hut,--which he calls the Rancho del Espejo. 

We followed Don Pablo some distance along the edge of the crater, to 
where it dips downwards at a iy sharp angle; and soon came to his 
Malacate, or ‘‘ whim,” by which he lets the workmen down into the 
crater and hauls up the sulphur. The rope is of raw hides, well fast- 
ened together; and is two hundred and fifty varas long (about 700 
English feet) :—so that our previous calculations of the depth were 
very correct,—as we were then nearly 300 feet lower. Don Pablo has 
generally six Indians down below. They come up only once a week. 
For every arroba (25 lb.) which they send up, he pays them one rial :— 
each man can earn from twelve rials to two dollars a day. This is 
handsome for an Indian :—but think what a lifetheylead! At night 
they sleep under some big rock, and feed on tortillas which they take 
down with them. Two had been killed within the previous three 
weeks by rocks falling on them while descending by the rope. 

The sulphar, after being cleaned, sells in Mexico for two dollars a 
pound. The descent down to the Malacate is very steep. Don Pablo 
has made a kind of hand-rail, by laying a thick rope along the ground, 
fastened at both ends to large stones In coming up I slipped, and 
should have gone quien sabe how far, had I not clutched the said rope 
like grim death. The ground being the inside edge of the crater is free 
from snow, and is formed of black ashes and lava, which form a most 
treacherous footing. We got some lumps of sulphur at the Malacate, 
to show to incredulous friends in Mexico.—Don Pablo told us he had 
sometimcs kept a leg of mutton up there perfectly fresh for four months : 
—there seems no reason why it should not be kept four years if ne- 
cessary. 

We had ascended the mountain by the east side facing Puebla,—which 
is the easiest road. The north side—which we now saw—was a beauti- 
ful sight. As far as the eye could reach, there was one immense tract 
ot snow, covered with what appeared to be bushes white also with snow 
of the most fantastic forms. They were merely ice,—and crumbled 
away when touched. They were about a yard high, and assumed the 
most curious shapes imaginable. We could see nothing of the valley of 
Mexico :—as the view was shut out by the clouds which hung about the 
foot of the mountain. The Valley of Puebla lay at our feet in all its 
immensity, likeatoy. Atlixco, Isucar, and other Tierra Caliente towns 
and villages, appeared to be close under us. It was altogether a fairy 
scene. Another striking sight was in the morning, when we were 
climbing up. We were just above the clouds, and they appeared below 
like a sea of white wool. 

It was now five o’clock,—-and we commenced the descent, It was 
very different work from the ascent. Instead of winding round the 
mountain, we went etraight down the face of it, and at a pace which 
would have been very imprudent had not the snow been so deep. I 
came down in a succession of immense bounds,—throwing back all the 
weight of my body, and falling on my heels. When we got about two- 
thirds of the way down, we found that the sun had been playing an ac- 
t.ve part; for what had been snow in the morning was then deep ashes. 
This kind of ground was very unpleasant, and cost me many a tumble. 
The pace we were going at was too violent to allow of our picking our 
steps. At the foot of the mountain we stopped to admire a very deep 
barranca,—as deep as the crater, at least—-the sides of which were all 
black lava and ashes, without the least sign of animal or vegetable life 
visible. This barranca, as we skirted it, gradually got shallower un- 
til at last we came to our crossing place After this, we once more 
found ourselves in the pine forests, and came running along and bound- 
ing over the fallen trees, like so many panthers,—much to the aston- 
ishment of our servants, who were waiting at the Rancho (Hamacas), 
expecting to see us arrive half dead. 

We accomplished the descent in an hour and a quarter. We all 
changed our socks, boots, trowsers, &c.,—and felt very much refreshed. 
Dinner was announced: but even a delicate little turkey and some 
savoury tongue could not induce me to eat. My stomach was too weak, 
—aund would have nothing to do with food. I got down a few bits of 
dry bread, drank immense quantities of claret, afterwards two Cups of 
strong tea; and before going to bed we each took a cup of brandy- 
punch to celebrate our success. We tried to go to sleep,—butit would 
not do. Every one had visions of craters, valleys of Puebla, and 
fields of snow before his eyes. The wolves, moreover, got so outra- 
geous, that T. got up and fired off both barrels of his carbine, to scare 
them away. Our guide, Don Antonio, too, did nothing but groan all 
night. After we returned from the top, he began to complain of his 
eyes,—which, he said, were causing him great pain. T. suffered in the 
same way,—although his eyes were protected by a crape mask, as ours 
had been. Don Antonio had merely tied a pocket-handkerchief loosely 
in front of his face, like a veil; which was, of course, continually flap- 
ping up and down—and about equivalent to no protection at all. The 
poor fellow got quite blind afterwards ; but, as is usual in these cases, 
recovered his sight in two or three days. My eyes never suffered in 
the least,—at which lamsurprised. Thelight thrown up by the snow 
w:s something frightful. Now and then, I lifted my mask, to see how 
our co.npanions were getting on:—the effect on the eyes was similar to 
that of locking into a furnace of molteniron. I never saw such a 
light :—and yet the sun did not appear until after we had reached 
the top. 

At half-past six on the followihg morning we were on horseback, with 
all our baggage, mules, &c. ready. We rode straight on to Miraflores. 
—merely stopping for about an hour at the edge of a clear stream to 
breakfast. We started from Miraflores for Mexico, by the diligence :— 
where we created no little astonishment when we declared our success. 
We have heard no sneering or joking since. I would have died on the 
mountain rather than have failed. 


THE LONE STAR. 


IV.--THE LONE STAR. 


The captain of the Royal Charley had made up his mind to sight land 
off Porto Rico, and about a fortnight after the terrible tragedy which 
had saddened the whole voyage, was on the look-out for the little is- 
land of Sombrero. There was scarcely a breath of wind upon the 
waters, the breeze which had brought them along right merrily for 
some days was gradually dying away, the heavens looked sultry and 
scorching, the sun seemed ready to burn up the decks, the sails flapped 
lazily against the masts, the wind not having suflicient strength to fill 
them. The brig for hours scarcely obeyed the helm, and presently 
swung round, wholly unheedful of the effurts of the man at the wheel. 
There was a dead calm. Nothing is more unpleasant than a ship at sea 
inacalm. The waves are never still, and the vessel, uninfluenced by 
the sails, rolls and pitches in the most fearful manner. Now she rises 
on a wave, and plunges headlong down it; then she catches a mountain 
billow on her broadside, which sends her yards almost dipping in the 
waves, while the masts seem ready to be torn from their sockets with 
the violence of the shaking. A dead calm, with a heavy sea on, willdo 
more injury to a vessel than even a storm. 

Captain Montrose was aloft with Josh, whose powers of vision were 
remarkable; Sir Reginald stood beside the pale and mourning Eleanor ; 
Henry Postans walked the deck with gloomy brow; while the other 
passengers stood or sat about, holding on to belaying-pins and ropes. 
Not a word was spoken. All were waiting for the long-promised cry of 
land, and even more impatiently still for a breath of wind to fill the 





the way, had dropped, if he had ever adopted the peculiar phraseology 
of his party, spoke an occasional word in a whisper to Eleanor, who sel- 
dom answered except by a nod. She dwelt in silence on the dreadful 
fate which had befallen her father. Vague, wild, and strange suspi- 


r. This elevation is a little more than twelve thou- | cious floated through her brain. That her father had been murdered 


———/ 
was quite evident. Then came the fatal question, asked in a terrified 
whisper by whom? and it cannot be denied that the thoughts of Elea- 
nor Bowen fell upon her two suitors. Her suspicions, however, took 
neither body nor shape; they floated dreamily through the mind, and, 
unable to fix anything real or substantial upon either, she said nothing. 
Had, however, & searching investigator have pried into her most secret 
thoughts, it would in all probability have been found that the bias of 
her mind was against her cousin. 

‘* Sail oh!” suddenly exclaimed Josh in a loud voice; and then he 
added, ‘* Yes, sail oh! yah!” 

“* Where away ?” asked the captain from the main-top-gallant sail 
yard, while Sir Reginald moved rapidly towards the after-most main- 
shroud and looked out. 

“* Two points on de starboard bow, massa,” answered the mulatto, 
who was on the foretopsail- yard. 

‘Is she moving ?” 

** Comin’ along like fun,” replied the black ; ‘‘ she got long legs.” 

The captain eagerly pointed his long glass in the direction designated 
by the mulatto. Sir Reginald quietly resumed his position alongside 
of Eleanor, and the passengers were all attention. A sail at sea after 
a long voyage is an event. 

Scarcely had Captain Montrose caught sight of the craft first seen 
by the negro, than he came down from aloft, and calling Sir Reginald 
and his officers on one side, proceeded to hold council. e was 
certain, he said, that the vessel bearing down upon them was a ashe, 
a buccaneer. Her moving along with sweeps at a rapid rate showed 
that she was well manned, and he proceeded to ask advice as to what 
should be dome. All hands were general in their first idea, and Cap- 
tain Montrose, accordingly, had all sails closely furled, which might 
render them almost invisible except to good glasses. Sir Reginald said 
little. He leaned against the stern, where they stood, and Tistened. 

‘* And what say you ”” cried the skipper, suddenly addressing him, 
after all the others had spoken. 

‘‘ Let the drum beat to quarters, and let passengers and crew pre- 
pare to fight like men.” 

The tone of the Commonwealth soldier was electrifying, and his wishes 
were at once orders. The drum beat to quarters, the fearful intelli 
gence ran through the ship that a pirate was close at hand, and all save 
the women eagerly prepared for defence. Eleanor expressed a wish, 
however, to remain on deck until the last moment, and on asign from 
Sir Reginald, the skipper complied. 

The bustle was prodigious for awhile. The guns were uncovered and 
loaded, muskets, swords, pikes, and cutlasses were brought on deck, 
and all proceeded to arm themselves. Not a man showed any ‘ ¢ 
flinching save Henry Postans, who shrank from the weapons 
him, and walked the deck in stiil moodier silence than Rs ag 

On came the strange vessel, and before everything was quite ready, 
it was clearly visible from the deck. From that moment its advance 
was rapid towards the motionless brig. The splashing sweeps could 
soon be distinguished dipping with tremendous rapidity into the water, 
aud then the shape and form of the supposed pirate became distinct. 
All stood watching its advance with intense anxiety. Every man was 
at his post, and une for the fray; and yet when the schooner came 
within a few hundred yards, all stood in mute admiration. It was more 
like an elegant pleasure-boat than a pirate craft. Nothing could be 
lighter, more gracious, or more supple. It was a perfect miniature of 
the most splendid forms of naval architecture, et seemed as if built 
for a model, and not for use. It was almost aérian in its movements, 
as if it had been the work ofa marine fairy. A picturesque eye would 
have thought that a dolphin bad lent its quick and elegant form for the 
careen. Light as the sea-gulls that flitted around it, there was no 
breeze so gentle but what moved it. No matter how rough the sea, it 
cared notfur it. When another vessel was labouring heavily in the 
trough of the sea, or was breaking amidships on the curling top of a 
wave, the cutter seemed to choose its own way, and to skate from wave 
to wave like a stone cast along the smooth surface of a lake Its decks 
never were washed by the tempcst, for it rose light as the very ocean 
foam, and looked as if it could have been carried away by a stiff breeze 
on to the very land. 

Its decks were crowded by armed men, and as it neared the brig, 
keeping out of the range of the Royal,Charley’s guns, it hoisted its col- 
ours, a blood-red flag with a huge white star in the middle. Captain 
Montrose answered by hanging out the banner of old England. A single 
gua from the Lone Star was all the reply, ani then tne sweeps were 
put in active motion, and the schooner prepared to cross the broadside 
of the brig, as if to*Board.by the bow. In five minutes more the Lone 
Star was close under the guns of the larger vessel, but apparently too 
low down in the water to be hurt by them. 

“ Stand by your guns!’ thundered Captain Montrose; ‘take aim at 
the rascal’s deck !” 

“Not a shot, as ye love your lives!” cried Sir Reginald, suddenly 
leaping upon the bulwarks just as the schooner’s head turned round 
towards the bows of the brig. 

Every eye on board both vessels was now fixed on the mysterious 
stranger, who, holding by the main-rigging with his left hand, unfolded 





| them. 


a small flag in his rigut, and wayed it aloft. It was a milk-white ban- 
au r with a single red star in the centre. 
A frantic shout of joy instantly burst from the decks of the beautifal 
schooner, which began pulling towards the brig with even greater ra- 
pidity than before. 

** What orders, sir?’ presently shouted one from the deck of the Lone 
Star, touching his hat as he spoke, and bringing the Lone Star toa 
stand-still. 

‘*Send Williams on board,” replied the stranger, who then resumed 
his position on the deck of the Royal Charley. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” continued the man from the other deck, and next mi- 
nute a shrill whistle was heard, a slight bustle became visible, and then 
a long, narrow, eight-oared cutter was launched and manned. 

_ Every man on board the Royal Charley stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment. Their surprise was so great, that they uo lounger thought of 
defence. Captain Montrose stood speechless, with knit brew and 
clenched fists; Eleanor gazed wildly at the stranger; and Henry Pos- 
tans advanced fiercely towards him. He trembled with passion. 

_ * Bloody-minded pirate!” said the young man menaciogly, ‘* we are 
in mee power, but nevertheless do I accuse you of the murder of my 
uncle.” 

‘* Every man in this vessel,” replied Sir Reginald calmly and coldly, 
‘* is free,and when I have given orders to my men to keep in the same 
waters, I shall go my way with you; and if you will, you can accuse 
me before the goveruor of Jamaica. Freebooter I am, but not bloody- 
minded I wage war on Speniards cnly, except when a vessel of Char- 
les Stuart comes in my way, and then [ avoid her not. Accase me not, 
young man,” he added, in a solemn and earnest tone; ‘ rather look into 
your own heart, and ask if that be stainless.” 

Henry Postans stepped back, pale as death, his face actually blanch- 
ed with horror. 

** [—I accused !"—— He said no more, but hurried away to the oppo- 
site side of the ship, and resumed both his moody silence and his walk 
along the deck. 

** Boat alongside, sir,” said the man in the gangway 

Sir Reginald immediately made signs for the officer in the cutter to 
come on deck alone—an order instantly obeyed. Williams was a weath- 
er beaten tar of about fifty, in an elegant uniform, and with a look of 
honesty and respectability not often seen on board the vessels of the 
brethren of the coast. Buthe of the Lone Star was no common pirate, 
The sailor advanced towards his officer, and for five minute» they spoke 
together in whispers. Then the buccaneer turned away, and without 
addressing a word to any one on deck, went down the side, entered hig 
boat, and pulled away. 

A tew minutes later a light breeze arose, scarcely sufficient, however, 
to urge the brig along. The schooner on the contrary, spread its milk- 
white sails, thin, to all appearance, as sheeting. wad away she sped 
over the waters like a graceful swan, in the direction of the land. 


V.—EXPLANATIONS, 


Captain Montrose, as soon as all his sails were loosened, his helm 
once more governing the brig, advanced respectfully towar ls Sir Regi- 
nald, and cordially thanked him. He said that the fortunes of himsel 
and family were wholly in the Roya Charley —thit hui she been cap- 
tured, and sent to Turtle Island, he had been a ruined min. Under 
the circumstances, he owed, he said, an eternal debt of gratitude to the 
ex-Commonwealth officer. 

The captain of the Love Star, after receiving these thanks in public, 
drew the skipper and Eleanor on one side, despite the visible reluc- 
tance of the latter, aud leaning against the bulwarks, briefly addressed 
He explained that, deprived of active employment by the fall 
of Richard Crowwell, and violently opposed to the existing govern- 
ment, he yet could not live without something tu exci'e sl move his 





mind. He and some of his party had, he said, conceives (ie notion of 
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founding s small independent commonwealth on the Spanish main, and 

had been some time recruiting amongst their scatte forces for the 

purpose. In the meantime, he being wealthy, had bought a vessel, 

picked a crew, and t two years in search of a fitting place to com- 

mence operations. "He necessarily came in constant contact with 

nish ships, and never avoided afight. He, however, never attacked 

lish merchantmen, and the Lone Star had only come across their 

by orders. They were directed to lie across the Mona passage, 

and board every vessel in search of himself, or news of him, if unfortu- 
nately he had been discovered in England. : 

« And ‘have you still this scheme in your head ?” said Captain Mon- 
trose; while Eleanor looked curiously at him. : 

“That wholly depends upon circumstances,” replied Sir Reginald. 
** There is one thing would make me ask leave to live —_ in England, 
quit all my ambitious hopes, and become once more the nglish baro- 
net, lord of the manor, and perhaps knight of the shire ; but that rests 
not with myself.” 

eanor turned away towards the seato hide her extreme confusion, 
for ite her intense mental suffering, she could not resist the influ- 
ence of the t passion; and Captain Montrose, after a significant 

re of the hand, left them together. Henry Postans stood still and 
gazed at them from a distance. ae 

«* Miss Bowen,” said the freebooter in a low, anxious tone, “‘ it is very 
soon, after so fatal an event, to speak of marriage or love ; but before 

I leave this ship my fate must be decided. Ifyou hearken to my pray- 
er, and accept my hand, my fortune, and the name of Lady Woolaston, 
I shall return to England at once, and the interest of my friends will 
save me from anything but an order to reside in the country : if you 
refuse me, I join my merry rovers, and for the rest of my life become a 
skimmer of the seas, a buccaneer—if you will, a pirate.’ 
“ Sir Reginald,” replied Eleanor bitterly, ‘‘ my father has been dead 
but twenty days, and would you have me speak of marriage ”” — 

** Eleanor, dear Eleanor ! you have to decide a question of life and 
death tome. I ask not to have you fixa period for our union ; I ask 
only hope for the future.” 

“* Sir Reginald, is there not ringing in my ears the fearful accusa- 
tion brought nst you by my cousin ’” 

** And you do believe” —— 

“Oh no!” cried the young lady with all the deep touching confi- 
dence of a woman’s heart, and speaking in a rich, full voice, that left 
no ground for mistake. ‘‘ Ohno! But what would the world say of 
me socepting the addresses of one accused of murdering my father ? Sir 
ny , ask me no more until this question is at rest, and the assas- 
sin is discovered. Then, believe me, Eleanor Bowen will not refuse 
the protection and home of a man she cannot help loving.” 

** That word is enough,” said the freebooter, “ and on that promise 
shall I now live. It seems that = as I was returning to my wild life, 
after a brief absence, fortune has thrown in my way a gleam of sun- 
shine, which I cannot but eagerly catch at. Be my wife, dearest Elea- 
nor, and you will make me once more a useful member of society ; and 
I shall forget in your company the broils and wars which have so long 
stained the fair facé of England.” 

** I have said much, Reginald,” replied Eleanor—* too much per- 

, under the circumstances ; ask no more of me.” 

e countenance of the Ironside lit up with a smile of joy and confi- 
dence. The word Reginald, without the sir, was to him sufficient. He 
asked—he wished for no more. They remained, however, in conver- 
sation on other topics, for hours, and ceased only when summoned to 
the evening meal. They sat side by side ; and the captain of the Lone 
Star interested both her and the whole company by his vivid narra- 
tives ofadventure by sea and land. There was at first a certain de- 
gree of stiffness on the part of the passengers towards the renowned 
pirate of the Gulf; but his urbanity of manner, his eloquent and ele- 
gant long e, soon chained their attention, which then could not be 
taken off. e so frankly explained his peculiar piratical operations, 
conaucted with a view chiefly to the persecution of England’s heredita- 
ry foes, the Spaniards, that his companions ended by approving instead 
of disapproving his proceedings. 

Henry Postans alone held wholly aloof from him. In the mind and 
ter of this young man a terrible and fearful change had been 
werked. All his quiet and good-natured gaiety was gone, and it was 
impossible for the dullest observer not to be aware that he was devour- 
ed not only by deep grief, but by remorse of some kind. He had for 
days cei intercourse with his cousin, and fever looked at Sir 
Reginald without a glance which was either a scowl or a look of ter- 


met that fellow ina storm. He is one of the most noted buccaneers of 
the Gulf, and it would fare ill with us to fall into his hands.” 

** Would he not respect you ?” 

**Not he. He knows no distinction of nations or persons.” 

At this moment the brigantine was abreast of them. A black flag 
became visible at the peak, while the deck was covered by men; but 
though the piratical nature of the craft was self-evident, the elements 
precluded all possibility of danger on that score. A man in the costume 
of an officer raised his hat politely to Captain Montrose, who returned 
the salute, very much pleased to confine his conference to such saluta- 
tions, and then away sped the strange vessel, to be once more buried in 
the drizzling rain and fog. 

For nearly the whole morning matters continued in the same way ; 
the storm did not at all appear inclined to abate. A hasty meal 
was snatched by al! on board, and then passengers and crew proceeded 
to watch the course of events. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 
however, a sudden lull took place. the ship rolled violently, and the 
wind ceased almost as suddenly as it had commenced. Theresult was 
again most painful; the brig was pitched and tossed about in the most 
disagreeable manner. The sails filled with the motion of the vessel 
one way, and flapped with a roar like that of distant thunder as it flew 
back in the opposite direction. The rigging shook, and every plank 
felt the vibration. 

** Be quick,” said Sir Reginald, rising and making his way alongside 
the captain. ‘‘ Let sll hands have meat and drink, and then prepare 
to fight Lopez the Spanish renegade. He will be down on us almost 
before we are ready.” 

** Was that Lopez who passed us ?” 

“The very man. Loosen the gens, and fire two and then three. We 
shall want the Lone Star; if she be within hearing, that signal will 
bring her down.” 

‘** Many thanks, Sir Reginald. Drums beat to quarters !—all hands 
splice the mainbrace !—send the gunners aft!” 

These varied orders were given in a rapid tone, and as rapidly obey- 
ed; while one watch took the proffered refreshments, the others once 
more prepared the warlike implements. A few minutes later, two 
guns were fired, followed at three minutes’ interval by three. 

The fog and rain gradually vanished with the violence of the storm ; 
and when wafted a ong by a gentle breeze, the Royal Charley again 
sped upon her way. The pirate brigantine was, however, not more 
than three miles off, under a heavy press of canvass, making in the 
direction of its much-zoveted prey. 


VIil.—-THE COMBAT. 


Every sail of the Royal Charley could bear was crowded upon her 
at this eventful moment, and though there was little chance of avoiding 
a fight, yet Captain Montrose was not without some slight hope that 
night might come on before the combat became serious. Every pre- 
paration was made under the energetic guidanceof Sir Reginald, whom 
the men obeyed with alacrity; for there was something in his tone and 
manner that showed him used to command. The skipper attended to 
the ship—the freebooter to the warlike preparations. The brigantine, 
however, sailed with such vast rapidity, that it soon became evident all 
idea of flight was vain, and at a preconcerted signal from the captain 
of the Lone Star, the brig swung round, and before the brigantine 
was aware of the audacious manceuvre of the merchantman, Lopez 
received its whole broadside amid his rigging. The flapping of sails, 
loud cries, and a terrible diminution in the brigantine’s speed, confi- 
dently proved that the broadside hadtold. As somnty as possible the 
brig was again brought round, and a double volley showed that the 
two antagonists had fired at once. By the advice of Sir Reginald—who 
saw no prospect of safety except irom desperate valour—the brig gave 
up some of its advantages (it had been a good deal to windward), and 
bore down upon the pirate. All was very soon wrapped in smoke; vol- 
ley succeeded volley, each being guided by the vivid flashes from the 
other’s guns. At almost every discharge the two vessels came nearer, 
until suddenly the brigantine received a shot which carried away its 
main boom. Captain Montrose took advantage of this. 

«Crack on all sail, boys—put her before the wind—a stern chase is a 
long chase, and we'll get away from the reptile under the cover of 
night.” 

‘ Quite right to try,” said the freebooter; ‘‘but I fancy we must 
“ap more faith in the good fight than in our long legs. See, the fellow 

strong handed, his boom is nearly up again.” 

In five minutes more the two vessels were in plying each other 





ror. No one ever spoke to him, and as the end of the journey drew 
at mer man avoided him, for the same fearful suspicion pervaded 


VI.—THE sTORM. 


On the second morning after the encounter with the Lone Star, Sir 
Reginald came on deck at an early hour, aroused by the heavy labour- 
ing of the vessel. He found that Eleanor was there before him, equal- 
ly awakened by unusual and novel sensations. The sky was dark and 
gloomy, the d had risen during the night, and was blowing half a 
gale, while the dark colour of the clouds, and the heaving of the huge 
waves, threatened a perfect hurricane. Long —. of rugged vapour 
were every now and then detached from more solid masses, and sent 
scudding furiously along the sky. The brig lay under a close-reefed 
topsail ; but being a good ship, answered her helm well, the more readi- 
ly, however, when a storm staysail was set. 

The captain and all the crew were diligently attending to their im- 

rtant duties. Two men stood at the wheel, and several were on the 
Feokout for land or breakers; but the wind had been so adverse ever 
since the calm, that they had run off the land instead of on to it, and 
this ution was scarcely necessary. The scene was in reality sub- 
lime. The billows had risen in the night to the height of mountains, 
and presented a 5 e contrast to the calm surface of the water on 
the previous t. he heavens which, spangled with stars at even- 
tide, had appeared a vault high aloft in immeasurable space, now seem- 
ed pressed down low, and hung like a funereal pall over all creation. 
The eye, accustomed to wander over a vast surface, and to gaze upon a 
boundless horizon, was now confined and cramped; for nowhere could 
any one see more than a hundred yards around. There was a dense 
vapour, which, mixed with drizzling rain, rendered the position of the 
Royal Charley infinitely more precarious than it otherwise would have 


- been 


The captain nodded silently to his two passengers, who were wrap- 
ped up in garments suited to the occasion. But he attempted not to 
epee; he was anxiously looking around the horizon for a break in the 
clouds, which, however, promised no sign of the storm subsiding. Sir 
ld drew Eleanor into as sheltered a position as ible, and 
throwing a heavy cloak he had carried on his arm around her, seated 
her by his side. He had selected a pile of ropes between two guns to 
windward, whence a good view was obtained of the raging main. 
“Ts there much danger ?” was the first and most natural question of 
Eleanor. 
‘* There is always danger in a storm,” said Sir Reginald in reply. 
** At the present moment the windis not strong enough to present much 
peril for our brig; but even this wind, if it lasted long, would lash the 
sea into fearful waves. But things will not remain long thus; the 


storm increase or subside.” 
«And appears most likely ?” continued Eleanor, doubly con- 
fident in him’ as asailor and a lover. 


*T can hardly say. The weather looks what the sailors call ugly ; 
and were I in my own little craft, I should run under the lee of some 
small island or into some quiet cove, and remain there until the storm 
abated. But that can scarcely be done by the brig.” 

« What think you, Sir Reginald?” suddenly exclaimed Captain Mon- 
trose advancing to his side. ‘* Are you not afraid we are in a serious 
predicament. 

**Hum!” replied the freebooter. ‘I confess I like not the aspect of 
the sky; but worse weather hag been seen than this. Your brig is a 
good solid craft, and will stand much rough work.” 

“‘Ay, ay. But mark me, sir; we have only as yet felt the tail-end 
of anoldstorm. I can see a fresh one brewing, and fear the worst is 
yet e come, “a a not timid about staying on i Oe aboey 

** No, captain; I far prefer seeing what is ing to being cooped u 
ina po maa P ing passing g P 

**] expect,” remarked the commander of the Lone Star, who was 
cunning Fm ngstnes with a keen and piercing eye, ‘‘ to see + wind 
shift to a directly o te point of the compass. Have a care that you 
be not taken abac epost oii 

*« Sail on the weather-bow!” cried one of the look-outs. 

All eyes were at once turned in the direction intimated, and a tall 


brigan on the o te tack was seen bearing rapidly down upon 
them. The ca Pa to the helm, fearful that there ht be a col- 
lision, and Sir nald examined the strange vessel with much curi- 


osity. He almost immediately seemed to recognise it. 
** Tis perhaps fortunate, Miss Bowen,” he remarked, “ that we have 











with those metallic arguments which until lately have been universally 
considered the best for settling disputes. The Royal Charley was re- 
markably well manned for a merchantman, and Sir Reginald was a 
host in himself. After a mutual exchange of broadsides during another 
half hour, the antagonists came near enough to use small arms; and 
the appearance of a cloud of men, clustering like bees about the bows 
of the brigantine, showed that they were preparing to board. Every 
man of the crew who could be spared from the guns, and all the passen- 
gers, hastened to put themselves in trim to repel the dangerous gang, 
whom they had now to deal with in close combat. 


every soul,”’ said Sir Reginald sternly, ‘*‘ remember, that he now 
fights for the life which God gare him, and whieh man strives to take 


away. Every living being will walk the plank if we be taken. There 
is no merc7z in the mind of Lopez after a combat.” 

Every being on board the Royal Charley shuddered at this fearful 
announcement, which, however, braced up the nerves of all to prepare 
for the terrible last struggle. Ou came the brigantine, receiving the 
last broadside of the Royal Charley in a way .which did tremendous 
havoc both to men and spars, for the upper sails came down by the 
run, and hung over the side. But the pirate cared not. In another 
minute the two vessels met, their bows cracked against each other, 
ag Tr fe were thrown out, and securely fixed, and then a cloud 
of dark and bearded ruffians of all nations plunged headlong on the 
deck of the devoted brig. 

The number of the boarders was double that of those who had to de- 
fend their lives and propertics against the attack of the reckless buc- 
caneers. The defence, however, was earnest and valiant. All felt the 
cheering influence of a good and just cause, which is half the battle, 
and which gives to the attacked and the oppressed such universal force, 
and accounts for half the heroic deeds done by those who defend their 
fatherland against overwhelming and ambitious hosts. Sir Reginald 
was everywhere. He, by word and act, roused the bold crew and the 
passengers to stand fast; and though they soon gave way under the 
sheer weight of assailing party, yet no man thought of surrendering. 
It would be painful to detail every minute feature of this terrible scene. 
It is sufficient to say, that in a quarter of an hour the deck was strew- 
ed with bodies, and all that remained ofthe Royal Charley’s gallant 
defenders were Sir Reginald, Henry Postans, Josh, four passengers, and 
five sailors. 

‘‘ Surrender, dogs!” cried the pirate Lopez, furious at a protracted 
struggle that was weakening his own force almost as much as that of 
the enemy; and aware, too, that another storm was brewing, a circum- 
stance likely to prove fatal to shipsin the state in which they had been 
placed by the combat. 

But the answer he received was as startling as it was utterly unex- 
pected. ‘‘ Down! renegade Spaniard—down on your bended knees, and 
ask your recreant life,” shouted Sir Reginald ina loud voice. ‘On, 
my gallant rovers; on! The Lone Star for ever !” 

“Down! down!” cried a hundred fresh and clear voices of men, 
leaping on the deck from all sides. : 

he pirates stood motionless. During the fever of the fight, even the 
look-outs had left their posts and joined the combstants. The man at 
the wheel had his eyes fixed on the tragic scene, and the elegant Lone 
Star had quietly crept up alongside without being noticed. The pi- 
rates had their pikes and cutlassses beat out of their hands before 
they could recover from their susprise, and the terrible struggle was 
over. . 

The remnant of the crew and passengers of the Reyal Charley stood 
round Sir Reginald in a mute but — attitude. 

“No thanks,” cried the captain of the Lone Star ; “I fought for my- 
self and for her. I ask no thanks, forI deserve none. Williams, give 
us all necessary aid; secure Lopez and his gang, and then I give you 
his ship to pillage as you will. : 

A loud shout was the answer ; and then, after transferring the crew 
of the buccaneer to the hold of the Lone Star, the men proceeded to 
clear the decks of the dead, while the wounded were committed to the 
hands of the surgeon. Among the latter were Captain Montrose, seve- 
ral passengers, and some sailors. The dead were decently sewn in their 
hammocks and launched into the deep under a salute of guns. 

All the men ofthe Lone Star, after repairing some of the more ob- 
vious damage done to the brig, then proceeded to pillage the pirate 
brigantine, on board of which they foundarich booty. It had been 
cast loose from the brig, and lay-to at some distance. Suddenly Sir 
Reginald made a sign to Williams, who gave a shrill whistle. The 
crew obeyed the signal, and in afew minutes they were on their own deck, 





with everything worth removing. They had come away in time, for 
they presently saw the brigantine give a heavy roll, settle down in the 
water, its head } mags forward, and then in ten minutes more, with 9 
noise like thunder, its decks burst their bonds, and then down went 
the vessel in the profound depths of the sea. 

All stood still an instant gazing on the solemn sight, and then every 
thought was given to their own preservation. Sir Reginald orderej 
the carpenter to sound the pumps, and received from him the disagree. 
able intimation that there was eighteen inches of water in the hold. 
Still this was not an alarming state of affairs, and sail was diligently 
set, despite the gloomy look of thesky. A strong party of the crew 
ofthe Lone Star were transferred to the Royal Charley, which then 
proceeded on its way, keeping, however, as near as possible to its 
consort. 

To be concluded next week 


A WEBSTER CASE IN EUROPE. 


The following remarkable communication is extracted from the Janu number 
of that very excellent periodical, the Southern Literary Messenger, which under 
the charge of Mr. Thompson is generally and deservedly popular.—Ed. Alb. 

Mr. Editor,—I send you the subsequent transcript of a letter with 
the hope that it may interest your readers [ know that I am in peril 
of reprobation for transgressing the laws of friendship in sending you 
what was designed for my own eye solely. I hope, however, that my 
friend far away will not condemn the publication, if it will afford gra- 
tification to those of his native State. M. C 

Warrenton, Va., October, 1850. 

RovEREDO, ON THE ADIGE. 
South-Tyrol, August 30, 1850. 

I have just finished reading the sad history of the tr that h 
enlisted the attention of the Sestd, more then an wali tesartenn 
of our land. The crime of Professor Webster and its event will live 
along with that of Eugene Aram, but is still a nonpareil in the records 
of crime. I am happy to believe, that the eyes of men eagerly turned 
to our Republic, will find there the majesty of the law secured with 
right firmness and —— 

_ Whilst you are probably thinking of this, and in advance of any pub- 
lication of the particulars, let me give you an account, so nearly as | 
can, with the evidence which has been divulged, of a case still more re. 
markable, the singular circumstances of which have mostly fallen un- 
der my personal observation. 

M. Vairenn was born of noble and wealthy family in the north of 
Parma. His father held a lovely country seat on ome of the most 
graceful and picturesque bends of the river Trebia, which for quiet 
beauty is unsurpassed, in my estimation, by any of the smaller tribu- 
taries of the Po. The stream is never too rapid there to reflect with 
an effect unbroken by a ripple, the golden sky that perpetually over- 


hangs it. 

The childhood of Vairenn was full of promise. Remote from the city, 
he was in no peril from the thoughtless and the vicious; had he been 
more intimate with it, his enthusiastic temperament, joined to the fact 
of his being an only son, might naturally have led to unfortunate re- 
sults to his moral and intellectual habits. He grew up, as it was, a 
youth of ardent imagination and great sensitiveness, and an energetic 
student. The sublime studies of Nature were at an early age with him 
a passion. These things I have learned of his only sister, my acquaint- 
ance with whom was brought about as the strange and pref narrative 
shall recount. 

When a youth of sixteen, M. Vairenn gained his father’s permission 
to goto College; although both of his parents were somewhat reluc- 
tant to dismiss him at so early an age. ‘Che selection of the place re- 
sulted by consent in the University at Mentz, where the youhg man 
had an uncle who was a Professor. So, early in the spring of 1840, M. 
Vairenn arrived at this grand home by the powerful Rhine, with such 
healthful spirits and bloom of cheek ss a travel over the beautiful re- 
gions of Lombardy, Switzerland, Baden and Bavaria alone can bring 
torth. 

His course at this excellent institution was extremely honourable ; 
more so than his sanguine parents had anticipated. He seemed chiefly 
devoted to the study of natural philosophy ; and his superior genius in 
all studies of a more metaphysical nature was readily recognized by the 
Faculty, and acknowledged by his fellow-students, whose affection his 
warm and unselfish character had secured. He remained three yeu 
before graduating ; and left in some disfavor, however, with the Faculty, 
a “hee written as his final Essay, a work upholding the Unitarian 

aith. 

Vairenn’s uncle there was named Pentern, and was a cold, ambitious 
and selfish man. He had occupied for several years the position of ad- 
junct-Professor of Natural Science ; to which he had been elected more 
through the influence of the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, who 
was @ connexion, than for any merit of his own. He was a wily and 
overbearing man. I have been credibly informed that he sought to pre- 
judice Vairenn, for fear that he might be a redoubtable competitor for 
his chair at the septennial reélection of officers. 

M. Vairenn came home, however, much worn in health by study ; and 
his spirits were at this time crushed by the death of his father. His 
physician recommended a change of air; the lowlands of Parma being, 
during most of the year, sultry. These were exchanged for the bracing 
Piedmont breezes of the extreme south of Tyrol; where he came with 
his mother and sister to live in the full of 1845. 

As you are aware, I had just arrived here then for the purpose of 
pursuing my studiesin painting. He was very nearly the first acquaint- 
ance I made; anda most agreeable one it was. He selected a beautiful 
eminence, commanding a complete prospect of Lake Garda from the 
north, and the green hills to the west. This seat was about three 
—— from my residence across the Adige from Roveredo, made memo- 
rable by the sorrowful days of 1796. At his solicitation I visited him 
here about two years after he had become settled. 

I must confess that although I had frequéntly traversed that loveliest 
pertion of the Tyrol valley, and always with keen susceptibilities as I 
flattered myself, I did not dream that there was so picturesque a spot 
there as the one where his cottage was built. Fancy, my friend, a 

radual plot rising up from a sweet, alluvial, mossy meadow, which 

ringes the clear, silver waves of Garda, whereon the gambols of a flock 
of sheep have written on your eye the image of Peace and Innocence. 
whilst with a proclivity sufficient only to give a back ground of emer- 
ald, sits as the spirit of the scene M. Vairenn’s house. It is of two 
stories : of a light cream colour, and ornate with exquisite lattice- work 
The style is free Gothic, the windows, however, coming low down 
within a foot and a half of the ground: in front a half-portico, with net- 
work sides, offers an observatory for the view. 

His mother was a very intelligent woman and deeply devoted to her 
two remaining ties on earth. When I was there on the occasion | 
have mentioned, she was in delicate health, and she died some few 
months afterwards. His sister was a refined, spiritual, southern girl, 
in point of appearance, though at a glance not every one would call her 
beautiful. e had light hair, with a possible shade of red to the ana- 
lyst; she had deep blue eyes, fair skin, and a color of cheek like the 
reflection of her Italian sky. Her mind was active, of rather humor- 
ous turn, and she was well educated ; although she had strong love for 
her few friends, yet I would not call her a susceptible person, nor one 
overfond of society. 

_ L have before described Vairenn ; none could know him without affec- 
tion. His thoughts were eloquent, tical, and replete with love of 
humanity. Although he could not Aysically enter the arena, yet his 
thoughts and sympathies lived with those who struggled for the good 
of mankind about him. He was, as I have before intimated, a Unitarian 
in religion; and so soon as he had well examined political affairs, em- 
braced the social creed of Fuerbache. 

With so much of interest immediately connected with him, I would 
have thought Vairenn happy; but he was not: he had some eccentric 
notions, which I will merely hint at by telling you succinctly of a con- 
versationwe once had. One day I returned to his study from the par- 
lor where I had been interested by his sister Eleann. M. Vairenn was 
in tears! I wasastonished, and besought of him the cause. 

‘** Ah! my friend,” cried he, ‘* I have ample cause for sorrow. But 
moment since and a poor and helpless peasant paused at my door, and 
by his looks and story of woe asked of me alms. I gave him for his 
present need ; the look of gratitude that lit up his face was a sufficient 
endorsement of the truth of what he told.” 

** But why should you grieve ’—he is now happy,” I said. . 

‘“ T have watched him till he was lost in the upland passes. My mind 
now recurs to the thousands of our land that wander about in misery 
like him. My friend! why is this so? Surely so long as this is the 
case, the will of God is undone! O that every man on earth could lose 
the distinction between himself and his brother ; then would a world’s 
wretchedness be done away! My friend! I am overwhelmed with 
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ve not @ strong arm anda strong mind, to do away in 
grief fated pee de my life, the crushing ills of two-thirds of my fellow- 
no!” ‘. : 

ix months ago I visited M. Vairenn again, and for the last 
Raw seemed to = in rather better physical health than before. 
His uncle from the University was also paying himavisit. His ap- 

arance and demeanour confirmed my agar, fee of his character; 
et my friend treated him with friendship, even affection. hs de 
7 It was during a conversation with Vairenn one pleasant evening in 
his study, that something took place which you will need to think of 
more. We had been talking of the phenomena of Magnetism, which 
was then producing much excitation in some of the German States, 
« Whilst we are on this topic,” said he, “ I will confide to you a paper 
that I have written on the subject of Electricity ; or so much at least 
as relates to this part of it, if you will not be wearied.” ; 
« | insist that you shall read me all of it,” I said ; “* there is no fear 
with me that I shall grow tired.” . 
“| will read it ; for whether it be creditable or not, I will confess 
beforehand that it has cost me much labour and trouble.” t 
From & drawer which sprang open at the touch of a secret-spring, 
which I could never otherwise have discovered, he drew forth a number 
of sheets of paper stitched together with care. One by one he read 
me the chapters, pausing at the end of each to ask any remark I had 
formed. But I was dumb. [had known all along of M. Vairenn’s 
severe thought and intellectual cultivation ; hut the greatness of mind 
displayed in this essay, was, I confess, more than I had antici pated. 
The profound use of science—the new conclusions—the heavenly fore- 
sight, startled me at every other sentence from the unearthly vision 
that each one awakened in my mind. I knew that its publication must 
immortalize the writer ; and I wished it so, for I loved him sincere- 
ly for the grandeur of his ideas, their beauty and consequent good 
$8. 
“tT had been home only a month after this. I was sitting at noon, ab- 
sorbed in copying a Magdalene from Correggio, when I was roused by 
a hasty tap at the door of my studio. I opened it, and there stood pale 
and trembling a servant that [knew belonged to my friend Vairenn. 
He placed a note in my hand, which told me of the sudden and singular 
death of my friend! I was inexpressibly shocked at this, and tried to 
get some information from the messenger ; but I soon found that from 
his terror this would be impossible. I resolved to go out to his seat on 
the lake that afternoon. 
[shall never forget that visit. 











The strangeness and incomprehensi- 
bility of the whole affair was only augmented by investigation. The 
circumstances were thus. Vairenn had gone into his study early in 
the morning, and had remained there in quiet uatil a very late hour. It 
was not the habit of the family to interrupt him, even though he did not 
come to dinner, as he frequently did not eat of that mealatall. A 
servant was sent about five o’clock to see if he would not partake of 
some cake and wine. Hesoon returned, pale and breathless, where his 
sister and the house-keeper were sitting ; he informed them as soon as 
he could speak, that his master wouldn't answer him, and had a strange 
look. They flew to the room: Vairenn was dead. He was sitting in 
his chair, an extraordinary and painful expression on his face ; and 
his position indicated that he had started forward as if to grasp some- 
thing. A volume of Plato’s Crito was in his hand, but not held as if he 
had just left off reading at the time of death. A servant was dispatch- 
ed that night for a physician, and ene at day-light to me, as I was 
nearly the sole male acquaintance of the family, in Roveredo, Pentern 
had left the day before. 

I arrived there right early in the afternoon ; I found the doctor there. 
Eleann met me at the door ; she was nearly frantic with grief, such as 
I have never witnessed : her face was pale as her dead brother’s. 
I never was so unmanned at the violence of sorrow in any other. 

I was present with the doctor when he first examined the body. It 
was inflamed, as ifrubbed with nettles, on the back of the neck, (half 
way round,) down the back, and at several portions of the body. At one 
point between the shoulders the inflammation seemed to have gathered, 
and several points on being opened exhibited a hard skin and a mucous 
substance beneath. 

The physician said that he was entirely at default in ascribing, or 
attempting to ascribe, the singular death to any cause he knew of. 
That he had never met with, nor read of, any sudden demise with such 






ams 
¢ attended te the burial of M. Vairenn’s body. He was buried in 

a small piece of ground, marked out by himself for a family place of in- 
pov 2 on the margin ofa small creek near by that which flowed into 

It was affecting to all of us as well to lose one held so dear, as to wit- 
ness the poignant suffering of the sister who was left almost friendiess. 
For my own part I can not describe with what anguish I lamented the 
untimely death of so noble and gifted a spirit from the association of 
men, whom I thought him born to benefit and glorify. 

About a month afterward I was sitting in my room thinking of this 
heart-rending tragedy, which still haunted my brain with its ghostly 
features and suggestions. It 


" Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before.” 

My servant interrupted my reverie by bringing me my file of German 
Periodicals. The very first review I opened to was headed ‘‘ M. Pen- 
tern’s Thoughts on the Electric agent.” Pentern! surely that was M. 
Vairenn’s uncle of Mentz. I laid it aside for the night’s reading, and 
passed on to some of the news apers. The very first editorial para- 
graph that met my eye in the seed was a statement that M. Pen- 
tern had been elected to the Presidency of the new Institute at 
Wurtzburg-on-the-Mayne, in consideration of the power displayed 
by his new Treatise on Electricity, joined with compliments to his work. 
There seemed to be some vague and agitating Jatent association in my 
mind with these announcements. I picked up the Review and read on 
until I had finished two pages. 

You may have guessed before this: M. Pentern’s work was the same 
that Vairenn had read me in his study! With areally appalling effect 
the truth flashed on meintuitively: Jwas convinced that M. Pentern 
had been in some sort connected with my friend’s death. I determined 
to prosecute the investigation; and for this intent wrote on to the pub- 
lishers for the Treatise itself, in order to see the truth of my first dis- 
covery from extracts in the Review, confirmed thereby. I immediately 
set to thinking over the matter; and very early on the following day 
set off for my late friend’s cottage. 

I first settled in my mind that M. Vairenn had died somehow by his 
uncle’s hand; and that the motive of the latter was to secure the essay 
on Electricity for his own, which had probably been read to him in 
confidence. He was known to have had secret ill-feeling toward his 
=e when they were together at Mentz; there was motive enough 
di But it was a fact that M. Pentern had gone off the day before Vairenn 
a and that too, according to his sister’s account, in the morning. 
+ Was true also, as I learned of the same source, that M. Vairenn had 
ze away to a friend’s house, seven miles distant, for two days before 

1s uncle left, and had only returned the morning he left (about two 
hours before. ) 
I asked his sister how Pentern was occupied during his nephew’s ab- 
Sence, informing her of my suspicions as to my friend’s death ; she re- 


ng! — he rarely left the study. I asked her where M. Vairenn was 


had be 
had r 
afternoon he had 














gone with a fishing party on the Lake, and had not 


his tackle, 
The body 


—— instrumental in his death it must have been by means of poison 
ut he must either have administered this by 
oes indirect method have given it himself—this 
preset was very barren. I asked Eleann if they had taken a glass 
hel on together on the day of Pentern’s leaving. No. If M. Vairenn 
bon hee anything, during the day—and what. On reflection she said 
r : ly believed he had not tasted a mouthful in the house for five 
“y efore his death! He had eaten no dinner on the day his uncle 
Vor excusing himself by saying he had taken lunch at the Hotel des 
mA eens three miles above, he had come from the Lake at bed-time 
bef gone to bed ; on the next morning he had gone into his study 
Clore taking coffee and had not come out again. 
m.. re) me my theor then it must be found that M. Pentern had ar- 
hare ison of some description in the study, where he knew it would 
vane . ect in the regular course of Vairenn’s customs. The scroll on 
M4 a , the Treatise on Electricity Was written was in a secret drawer ; 
poh rel ee -esage ke had arranged it in connection with the escritoir 
so wera he ~4 aes, so that it should have effect only when the pa- 


asked now to be shown into the stu ly which they told me was pre- 


before the next fatal day. 


remnant of the day of M. Pentern’s departure—and whether he 
en in his study. _ She said that having been absent so long he | have not seen how that populace rushed after my steps, threw itself 
emained with her in the parlour until dinner-time, that in the | from the mountains, cal ed 

returned till bed-time—he had only gone in his study a moment for | I am not only, as has been sai 


of M. Vairenn bore no marks of violence ; if M. Pentern had | past, the people come back to me. 


cisely as it was the morning of Vairenn’s burial; and so I found it. 
The mid-day sun streamed partially through the stained eastern lattice, 
and was reflected from the placid lake to tue south, on the sky-coloured 
ceiling The light Brussels carpet sank under my foot, and the rich 
satin curtains folded and flitted in the draught my unlocking of the 
door excited. Thesweet cleanliness of my departed friend's thoughts 
and character was displayed in the perfect system and selection of his 
recherche Library; and his taste in the artistic master-pieces of print- 
ing with which the wall was every where adorned. Over the Librar 
was a piece of splendid mantel-work wrought by some skilful Veloutier, 
wherein was woven with golden and purple thread the mystic sign of 
his Religion *‘ Tv Mono Theo.’ The memories that all these things 
roused of the noble spirit that had left that Home of Thought overpow- 
ered me. . 

I commenced looking about. The escritoir, if it remained untouched, 
had not been opened by Varienn: I approached it—touched the spring 
of the drawer.—and found it empty! I was now convinced of my sus- 
| nate My thoughts now ranged about the room to discover the me- 

ium of death; I racked my brain vainly, and as twilight was casting 
a thick shadow on the Dial at the Western window I was almost in 
despair. To collect my thoughts for a final effort I threw myselfin M 
Vairenn’s chair. 


**O God!” cried Eleann, at that moment entering the door and sup- 
porting herself by it, ‘* what ails you ?—how like him you look!” 

I had thrown myself in M. Vairenn’s chair: but no sooner had done 
so than [ felt a keen pang between my shoulders ;—I sprang forward in 
pain, and Eleann entering at the time was shocked at the resemblance 
between myself, at that time, and her brother, when she found him dead. 
The remark struck me: I kept my position and observed it ; in one in- 
stant the entire secret was revealed! I arose up, although in pain. The 
chair in which I sat down was one of velvet cushioning,of curious oaken 
carving on the legs, arms, and back; it is well represented in the paint- 
ing of Richelieu, now in the Metropolitan Art-Union (the original of 
which I saw in the Royal Institute) by the Gothic Chair in which the 
statesman is sitting. The velvet is thickly wadded up as far as the 
back of the head. 

I have said that the secret was revealed to my s nses, which my in- 
tellect was at fault in inventing. I called Eleann, who was still stand- 
ing pale at the door. ‘‘ See!” said I, ‘* this was the villain’s work!” I 
pressed my hands on either side of the velvet back as high up as I had 
experienced the pain ; there started forth one of those small weapons, 
which were invented by a celebrated gang of assassins in Lyons, and 
used by them for their designs before their suppression, twenty years 
ago. It was best known by the title of the ‘‘ Steel-sting ;” it is made 
to perforate the flesh, and being charged with subtle poison forces it 
through a perforated tissue of thin metal in many different directions 
in the body ; it was good for me that the entire charge was expelled at 
one entrance. 

This then was undoubtedly the way in which my lamented friend had 
been murdered. The appearance of the body ; the circumstances of his 
and Pentern’s movements, joined with the Physician's opinion of the 
body in confirming my bypothesis. My course was instantly determined 
on; of it and its results, you can probably best judge from the sub- 
joined letter. I received it just as I was giving the final touch to my 
** Death of Judas,” which I consider quite a noteworthy coincidence! 

‘* Prerect-Hau., Wurtzburg, July 23d, 1850. 

“ M. 

«* Respected Sir :—The President, M. Pentern, died this morning at 8 
o'clock. Your letter, containing certain allegations was read this morn- 
ing to him, for it was known that he could not live long, and it was 
deemed proper that he should be told of themeven though so sick. He 
appeared to be under great emotion during its perusal. So soon as it 
was finished, he exclaimed, in hearing of all the faculty, ‘ It is true, 
every letter true; he was a Devil, a damned Witch to findit out.” He 
then died. 

** Allow us, sir, to condole with you on loss of your friend by this 
singular and revolting act. We submit, however, that there would 
scarcely be anything gained by exposure, although some disgrace 
might result to this institution. They are both of the same family ; 
both dead. We think it sufficient that the most excellent work on 
Electricity should be immediately published under M. Vairenn’s name, 
with a certified confession of M. Pentern, to the extent that it was 
not his. 





‘** With expressions of personal kindness, 
*“ By order of the Faculty.) 

H. RANSTANL 
I acknowledge the rightfulness of the suggestion contained in this. 
I have for some time been engaged on a biography of M. Vairenn, and 
will edit his Treatise, which cost him his life, together with soma other 
valuable papers of his I have found, and of which, by a very inte rest- 
ing course of things (whereof the detaiis in my next), I have become 

administrator as the brother-in-law of the deceased ! 
Yours sincerely. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON. 

A friend has translated for us M. Benjamin Constant’s ac count of his 
interview with Napoleon, during the “‘ Hundred Days,” and we insert 
it because it is extremely well rendered from the original. The curt 
and pithy style is altogether that ofthe Emperor, and excellently imi- 
tated in M. Constant’s abridged report. 


* On the 14th of April, 1815, I received the following letter :— The 
Chamberlain on duty has the honour to inform M. Benjamin Constant, 
that His Majesty the Emperor has ordered him to invite M. Constant to 
repair immediately to the Tuileries.” 

Thad no wish to approach Bonaparte. I did not believe that the 
man, who had so long exercised the most absolute authority, could be 
suddenly converted to ideas of liberty : habits of despotism are not so 
easily eradicated. But I felt a desire to judge for myself how much we 
might hope from him; how far experience had operated on him. I 
therefore went to the Tuileries. I found Bonaparte alone. He first 
began the conversation of which I here give only an analysis. He did 
| not seek to deceive me as to his views, nor as to the state of things. 
He did not represent himself as taught by the lessons of adversity. He 
did not claim the merit of returning to a love of liberty, through in- 
clination He coolly examined, with an impartiality too much akin to 
indifference, and for his own sake, what was possible, and what was 
preferable. He spoke as follows :— 

‘* The nation has now for 12 years been undisturbed by political agi- 
tation, and for a year past it has been without a war. This double re- 
pose has created for the country a desire for movement. It wants, or 
thinks it wants, a Senate and Assembly. It has not always desired 
them. It threw itself at my feet when I reaehed the head of affairs. 
You must remember that, for you opposed me. Where was your ful- 
crum? where your strength? No where—I took on myself less autho- 
rity than was offered to me. Now all is changed. A weak government, 
inimical to the national interests, has given to the people a habit of 
| defending itself and of trying to hoodwink the authorities. The taste 
| for constitutions, debates, and harangues appears to have returned. But 
do not deceive yourself; it is only the minority that wishes for them. 
The country, or if you prefer it the populace, wishes only for me. You 








me, sought for me, saluted me. 


Ou my 
| journey from Cannes to the oe. I did not conqner, I only 


guided— 
the Emperor of the soldiers, but of the 
peasants—of the plebeians of France. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
There is sympathy between us. It 
is not so with the privileged classes. The nobility served me and 


bribing a servant, or by | crowded eagerly into my antechambers—accepted—asked for—even 
art of the train of | solicited every place tat was to be hid. I had the Montmorencys, the 


| Noailles, the Rohans, the Beauveaus, the Mortemarts. But there was 
| never anysympathy. The steed curvetted and was well trained, but I 
' felt him restive under me. With the multitude it was otherwise. The 
popular nerve thrilled to mine. I sprang from the ranks of the peo- 
ple, and my voice works upon them. Look at the recruits, those sons 
of the peasantry ; I never flattered them, I treated them roughly. They 
did not surround me the less for that ; they did not the less cry ‘Vive 
Empereur.’ It was because in me and in them the same nature existed. 
They regarded me as their support, their defender against the nobility. 
I have now but to make a sign, or rather simply to turn my eyes away, 
and the aristocracy will be murdered in all the provinces. They have 
played their part with such wisdom for the last six months !—but I 
will have no p acquerie. If there be means to govern constitutionally, it 
is another affair—I wished for the empire of the world; and to assure 
it to myself, a boundless power was necessary. To govern France 
alone, pa @ constitution may be better. I did wish for the em- 
pire of the world, and who would not have wished for it, in my place ? 
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The world asked me to rule it! Kings and subjects alike hastened to 
ut themselves under my sceptre. 1 seldom found any resistance in 
rance, but I did sometimes meet with it from obscure and unarmed 

Frenchmen—never from those Kings now so proud at no longer having 

a man of the people for their equal. See then what cam be done: now 

give me your own ideas. Public discussion, free election, responsible 

ministers, the liberty of the press—I will have them all. The liberty 
of the press above all—to stifle it now were absurd; on that headI am 
convinced. I am the man of the people, and if the people really wish 
for liberty, I owe it to them. I have acknowledged their supremacy, 
and must listen to their wishes, nay even to their caprices. I never 
wished to oppress them for my pleasure 

“Thad great plans, but destiny has disposed of them—I am no lon- 
ger a conqueror; I can nolonger be one. I know what is, and what is 
not possible. I have but one mission left—to raise up France and give 
her the goyernment that suits her. I do not hate liberty. I thrust 
her aside, when she stopped my path, but I understand her, and was 
educated in her ideas. My work of 15 years has been destroyed, and 
cannot be recommenced: for that twenty years more and two millions 
of men would have tc be sacrificed Besides, I now wish for peace, and 

shall only obtain it by more victories. I will not give false hopes ; I 

have allowed it to be said that there are negociations on foot; but 

there are none—I foresee a violent struggle—a long war. To support 
it, the nation must ouppest me; but otter reward she will, I Silove, 
ask for liberty. She shall haveit. The situation is novel—I only ask 
to be informed as to her wants. Iam growing old. At 45 one is no 
longer what one was at 30. The repose of a constitutional King may 





suitme. It will even more certainly suit my son.” 
RINGING OUT THE OLD YEAR. 
The year that in popular notation marks the middle of a century 


will naturally holda prominent place in those anzious inquiries which 
the reasonable as well as the fanciful, the prudent as well as the enthu- 
siastic, cannot but direct to the future. e all remember the revelu- 
tions, the wars, and the distress of all nations, that ushered in the nine- 
teenth century, and though its end has been too remote hitherto for an 
but the wildest speculations, the year 1850 has long been anticipat 
as the climax of a long peace, and perhaps the pledge of continued pros- 
perity. But if the year has not actually disappointed expectation— 
if, on the contrary, it has even opened new sources of and 
peace, it has also proved the utter fallacy of all human expectations in 
their circumstantial and personal forms. Let the auguries of prudence 
and the lessons of retrospection have their due weight, but the wisest 
political soothsayer has been baffled by the sudden turns of fortune, 
the strokes of calamity, and the explosions of national feeling, crowded 
into this brieftwelvemonth. ‘<< If the battle is ours,” often have the 
victors had to say, how strange the “ incidents, how terrible the loss- 
es!” The infirmity of human forethought is apt to clothe the changes 
in prospect with the familiar agency of existing statesmen, Govern- 
ments, and parties. When the time comes the treeis there, but the 
foliage is changed. The men whom we have inseparably associated 
with the fortunes of our race are no more to beseen ; while the very 
manner and form of our progress is not as it was. Even they who have 
most right to claim some degree of credit for prescience have much to 
marvel at and much to deplore. 

Europe is at peace; but this very winter it has beheld with dismay 
its two great central Powers arming their whole populations, and hur- 
ried to the eve of a universal collision. It has seen that war averted, 
as another war was last year concluded, by the intervention of Rassia. 
Austria, by that perilous aid, has resumed her old position in Ger- 
many, but is now trembling onthe very verge of bankruptcy. Prussia 
has surrendered her ambition to be the head of a new German unity, 
and has left Schleswig- Holstein to fight its own battle, but it has not 
done this without some damage to its consistency and honour. France 
is still enjoying a feverish repose. Louis Napoleon has not yet secured 
the suffrages of empire. Louis Philippe, whom many still expected to 
reappear on the great stage, and who still excited a personal interest 
only less than that which once centred in the captive of St. Helena, 
has left to a child the inheritance of his exile. Spain is at peace, and 
her quarrel with this country has been adjusted; but her hopes of an 
heir to the throtte of Isabella have been disappointed. Rome once more 
enjoys the presence of her Sovereign, but the ‘* benevolent Pope Pius” 
is a tale of the past, bis personal safety is secured by French bayonets, 
and he has just man to forfeit the good graces of England, to whom 
his immediate predecessors have been so largely indebted. Passing 
from the Old World to the New, we see the United States advancing 
with giant strides to dominion and wealth, and adding half a continent, 
at one handful, to the Union; but that Union does not escape the gan- 
grene of slavery that still rankles in its bosom, and, sharing the com- 
mon fate of nations, it has lost a great man it had just chosen for its 
President, as being peculiarly qualified to reconcile and unite the dis - 
cordant forces of that vast federation. 

Within these isles we have had a year of recovery, of exemption, and 
of promise. The resources and credit of the country have now full 
retrieved the depression into which they had been thrown by the Iris 
famine and by excessive speculation; the devastations of the cholera 
have been succeeded by an extraordinary average of health; under 
wise legislation manufactures and commerce have been active and pros- 
perous beyond all precedent ; and the country is now busily preparing, 
so far with success, for an exhibition more instructive, an assemblage 
more numerous, and a féte more really magnificent than any ever de- 
vised for popular gratification or Royal display. It is not yet a twelve- 
month since Her Majesty appointed the Commission for promoting this 
great work, and though more than half the interval has been spent in 
the preliminary arrangements, or lost in changes of purpose, the glass 
Colosseum desigued for these contesis of peace will to-morrow be deliv- 
ered to the Commissioners all but completed. So great a concourse as 
we are about to witness may well excite some misgiving as to the auspices 
under which itis convoked, and the objects to which it may be appiied, 
but thus much may be said without presumption, that never were na- 
tions summoned together on a fairer occasion, and with so few circum- 
stances of realalloy. In all these things we may well congratulate a 
country so blest and so meritorious ; but when, five years ago, we an- 
nounced in these columns the approaching emaneipation of British in- 
dustry, and when we ventured to foreshadow the new era that seemed 
to be opened to mankind, little could we anticipate that in the great 
hour of triumph the victor would not be there. Sir Robert Pee’, whose 
name had become linked with the policy and the destinies ot this emp're, 
whose energies were inexhausted and whose part was unfulfilled, has 
been suddenly withdrawn from the scene. 

But the great event which is to mark the year 1851, and to break the 
old spell of insulstion that has hitherto prevailed over the people of 
these isles, is only one of the many great and beneficial innovations that 
crowd round this wonderful epoch. The year 1851 will see our rail- 
way system almost brought to a completion It will see this metropo- 
lis, we hope and trust, delivered from the crying scandal of intramural 
interments. It will see the entire completion of our Museum, till at 
least the growth of the collection demands an extension of the plan. We 
trust it will not pass without a promise and pledge of University re- 
form, May it also seethe Court of Chancery Jelivered from the stigma 
of being the most dilatory, most costly, and, in effect, the most oppres- 
sive and iniquitous tribunal inthe world. The year that has passed 
has seen the beginning of these things ; for it has been fuller of pro- 
mise than of performance. It is for the year 1851 to vindicate the 
year 1850. Would that in a review ofan epoch which contains so many 
matters of safe congratulation it were possible to pass over the religious 
differences now rising to political importance. In controversies which 
under different phases have harassed and divided the whole civilized 
world for eighteen centuries, it would be premature to claim for any 
one year the final settlement of any one great branch of the question. 
We must set down, however, to this date some remarkable facts. In 
the year 1850 chronologists will relate that the Royal supremacy was 
finally asserted in spiritual causes: the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Ireland put the Royal penegee under a prohibition ; the Pope estab- 
lished a hierarchy in England ; and the people of England, through all 
their organs, and in all possible manners, protested against that en- 
croachment on their religiots independence and invasiou of the Royal 
prerogative. : 

Either England has not been called on this year to play a great part 
in the politics of the world, or she has not been equal to herpart. The 
only employment found during the twelvemonth for her vast naval and 
military power has been the exaction of some damages from the weakest 
State in Europe for the alleged losses suffered many years ago by a 
most suspicious personage at the hands of a fanatica] mob. vnsemey 
our own metropolis, containing persons equally ignorant and fanatical, 
has witnessed a similar outrage on the person of a distinguished for- 
eigner, and has been obliged to follow the example of Greece in the 
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leas by which it has demanded impunity for the offenders. The 

ritish Government has attempted an intervention between the King 
of Denmark and his rebellious province, hitherto with no other re- 
sult than some bloody engagements, out of all P portion to the scale of 
the parties and the petty nature of the quarrel. Whb have been more 
successful in arranging with the United States the means of securing a 
free passage to all nations through the isthmus that divides the Atlantis 
and Pacific oceans. We have given constitutions to our Australian 
colonies, and conceded a virtual independenceto the coe of Good Hope. 

But while our foreign and colonial policy has not been of the most 
decided and energetic description, we have neverthelcss had to witness 
spontaneous movements far grander than any devised by statesmen and 
enacted by Legislatures. We see the population of Ireland flowing off 
to the United States in one continuous and unfailing stream, at a rate 
that in twenty years, if uninterrupted, will reduce them tos third of 
their present numbers. We see at the seme time an increasing emigra- 
tion from this island. England has so long been accustomed to regard 
excess of population as the only danger, that she will be slow to weigh 
as seriously as perhaps she ought this rapid subtraction of her sinew 
and bone, and consequent diminution of her physical strength. It is 
impossible, however, that so considerable a change should be attended 
with unmixed advantage, or that human forethought should be able to 
compass all the results. The census of next spring may invite atten- 
tion te w subject the very magnitude of which may soon command our 
anxiety. ° 

Weare taking leave of a year of funerals, and cannot omit the oppor- 
tunity of a —s glance at the many great names, living and flourish 
ing @ twelvemonth since, and now added to history. We have already 
alluded to Sir Robert Peel, Louis Philippe, and President Taylor. We 
must add the Duke of Cambridge ; the Emperor of China, our anta- 

mist in the opium war; the American Statesman, Calhoun; the 
Sonnet Minister, Count Brandenburg; the Queen of the Belgians ; 
the Duke of Palmella; the Vice-Chancellor of England, the Recorder 
of London, the Chief Justice Doherty, Wordsworth, Jeffrey, and 
Bowles; Miss Jane Porter; oe the sculptor; Sir Martin A Shee; 
Frazer Tytler, the historian; the elder Brunel; James Smith, the agri- 
culturist; Neander, the German theologian; poor Waghorn, of the 
Overland Route, and many other names, respectable in this age, and 
venerable, perhaps, in the ages tocome. All of them, even the hum- 
blest, and we could add many more such, have deserved well of their 
country, and contributed not a little to the happiness and the elevation 

their age.— Times. 


——_. 


JUNIUS AGAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SUN. 


Sir,—The question, Who wrote Junius? reminds one of the old sole- 
cism, Qui fit Mecenas? whomade Mexcenas? Ut nemo? what, noone? 
Quam sibi sorter! what a lucky fellow! So much has been said, and 
well said, about Sir P. Francis, that it has the air of a plagiarism to 
continue the subject; but some of those statements read more like 
pleadings than arguments. Happily, none of Sir Philip's representa- 
tives have a particle of vanity, or this contingent, metonymic amaranth, 
would sorely tantalise them. 

Altiero e l’altro de’ suoi proprj fregj 
Piu che dell’ opve che i passati fero. 

Much has also been said and forgotten of Burke as the real author. 
The main question was, who could have written the letters? A con- 
sensus of eminent persons in those times decided—None but Burke. 
That Francis edited the letters is as clear as that Burke wrote them; 
and it is barely possible the editor may not have known who the mys- 
terious contributor was! save by that ragnarok, or “twilight of the 
pote which sufficed to show thinking men it could only be Burke. 

robably, if in the hurry of printing any interpolation or change had 
been necessary, Francis was the last to do it without discovery, from 
the idiosyncrasies of his mind. The arguments from similarity of style 
are fallacious :. whoever wrote the Letters nul/um fere scribendi genus 
non — nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. Burke had already imi- 
tated Bolingbroke (awful name), so as to deceive every one: the Swb- 
lime and Beautiful appeared anonymously, and we have still among us 
an illustrious Irishman who affects the sty/e coupé Burke's versatility 
enabled him to write Philo-Junius, Veteran, Miles, and what not? 
Lord G@. Germaine, Francis, Hamilton, Calcraft, Rosenhagen—hoc ge- 
nus the conld not write more unlike Burke than himself when he 


Burke was facile princeps—Francis, ultimus Romanorum: one was 
the author, the other, to use his own phrase, ‘‘ managed the conveyanc- 
ing department:” for Francis to have written one of the letters was 
morally as impossible as it was physically so for Burke to undertake 
the conveyancing. The Junius firm extended to several persons who 
collected materials, threw them into the ‘‘ Lion’s mouth” of a tremen- 
dous inquisition, and frequently wrote on their own account. Were 
they formally initiated? No, they the author, as Wilkes, 
Horne Tooke, and even Lord Grenville, who once said in a large com- 
pany: “T know who Junius was, and will never reveal it.” Horne 

‘ooke ersesed his knife and fork, and said sulemnly, Ido.” All this 
would be absurd if Francis had been the author, and his own solemn 
silence still more absurd, for what, in the name of nonsense, would be 
the consequence if, in after times, Junius were ascertained to be Fran- 
cis? But, if Burke wrote the letters he was a conspicuous mark, and 
** gould not survive the discovery three days.” To save his life, ‘to 
spare the meek usurper’s holy head,” was the object of his many 
friends. 

“ Methinks there be six Richmonds in the field.” 

In Burke’s company théy mentioned gravely ‘the impenetrable 
mystery of Junius,” and it was understood that no one must deny being 
the author. In fact, Burke was the only person who ever denied it. 
Johnson said, that if Burke had been asked he would have been com- 

letely justified in denying, but that he had heard him deny it without 

ing esked. He might have had the very same question put to him 
ten minutes before! and this delicate casuistry shows Johnson to have 
been very sensible of his danger. No one can now read the Letters and 
wish, all things considered, to have written them: it was humiliation 
as well as danger. Burke had no choice but disgrace or perpetual exile 
like that of Byron, and Mathias, author of the Pursuits of Literature. 
The case of Burke is so strong as to throw the “ weight of proof” on the 
advocates of Francis. Will itr. Wade discover a fatal variance or dis- 
crepancy, when the Literary Club of 1770 could not? 

In Francis the duty of shielding Burke coincided with self-congratu- 
lation at having shared the peril and been almost as essential to the 

lot as himself: therefore he actively mystified every one. The ancient 

eroglyph for the world is scarabeus, or blind beetle, and some men, it 
has been observed, find more pleasure in deceiving that world than even 
in making money. Francis did both. Burke extolled Francis beyond 
measure, which is natural in persons who have risked their lives to- 
oe. Burke’s society elevated the genius and character of Francis 
common with all other politicians: tor a long time they were “ in- 
ps ome ;” at the very least, Francis was a tried, able, and faithful 
: todivide them would be as cruel as to cut the “prying, inqui- 
sitive” Secretary out of Vandyke’s picture of Lord Strafford. 

A conviction that Francis could not be the sole author must have 
led Mr. Taylor to what Mr. Wade calls his first fix on Dr. Francis, 
translator of Horace. I had the same conviction, and drew the same 
inference, till after reading a Collection of Dr. Francis’s anonymous 
pamphlets, and finding them much inferior to these of his son. Itisa 

question of calibre : try the calipers : the real Junius, a “ long 32,” 
Ca 4 la Paixhang, had cut sheer through both sides of a ship, oak 
iron, deep into the granite, and the shot is attributed to a four- 
pounder, then and there in battery, or else the four-pounder went off 
at the same time, and was not heard. Sir P. Francis was the best 
leteer of his time—a master of writing, whe would also have 
made an excellent writing-master ; which exemplifies Goéthe’s remark 
that a good hand-writing is as important as a good style, or may lead 
one. All this makes it more probable, to use a phrase of the Examiner, 
that “‘ he often held the pen for others.” 

In 1816, when he had just published a Letter Missive to Lord Hol- 
land, Sir Philip was precisely «« The fine old English Gentleman,” 
frontispiece to the —- so called. You felt he was a clear-headed, 
stout-hearted, open-handed Englishman, sensitive, irritable, very feel- 
ing and humane, passionately just, that is, generous ; nay he had, what 
is rare, the talent of justice, the penser juste, the droiture of mind. 
He considered music a species of athletic, calisthenic pastime, and 
when ng, modulated unconsciously into three or four extraneous 
keys. A boy of fourteen years old being present he shouted to him re- 
—.- “* Young man, don’t betray your country !” The young man 

not laugh, and never forgot his advice. So voracious was his 
love of fame, that when difficulties were made about the Order of the 
Bath, his violence was extreme ; he threatened to Junius the Ministry, 
or, strictly speaking, to burke them if they refused him a riband. 








The short human span, the rapid succession of births, deaths, and ; 
marriages, divide history into small personal squares, as an engraver 
reduces a picture, and if any object is not in its proper compartment the 
design is incorrect. Here the dates are as conclusive as the reasons. 
The correspondence began some time before the signature of Junius 
was adopted in 1767. In 1766 Lord Rockingham went out; Burke was 
his private secretary, more or less unemployed, well-informed, disap- 

inted, and 37 years old, the precise age of Napoleon at Austerlitz. 

rancis was ten years younger. Now, could a fiery young man of 
twenty-seven, much given to pleasure, have organized a conspiracy 
which throws Catiline’s into the’ shade? Remembering always that 
the whole case turns on one point, Who was capable? who was the 
canorus ales, the hyperborean literary swan with pride and ample pin- 
ion? and not at all, What could Sir Philip have meant when he pre- 
sented the lady with a copy of the identified? At the same time he 
had no qualities—not even that of patience, to justify the phrase * lit- 
tle provender,” applied to him by Mr. Wade and assistants, in speak- 
ing of his remunerative price. Francis might shelter Burke, but could 
not travestie his own manner; and though he might,for a life-long joke, 
suffer himself to be dressed up in @ lion’s skin, yet never could he as- 
sume the “‘ horns and cloven hoof” of an ox, nor act wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. In the margin of a printed volume he made an entry: 
“These speeches I wrote for Lord Mansfield and Lord Chatham.” 
Compare this with : “‘ Burke was convinced I wrote the letters of Ju- 
nius.” Compare also the vellum copy so long wished for by the lady 
with the actual gift to her of the Identified / just as much as to say, I 
wrote out the Letters ef Junius, but Dubois and I between us wrote The 
Identified. . 

Abeut the year 1819 Francis published a letter to say that if Can- 
ning had spoken of him as he had spoken about ‘‘ the ruptured Ogden” 
he, Francis, would have spifflicated him, or words to that effect; but 
the sting was in the signature, Jdem Tre enti Juravimus—an appeal to 
the lowest assassins in Latin and fabulous Latin! Canning, more 
frightened than hurt, immediately detected his brother craftsman, 
skilled in “‘ preparing for publication”—and taxed him withit. Fran- 
cis printed what seemed a denial, but with a mental reservation staring 
you in the face. Could anything be less like “‘ Junius” or more like 
** The Identified” ? 

O'Connell felt perfectly certain, without a shadow of doubt, that Ju- 
nius was an [rishman, which narrows the question considerably, and 
excludes Francis, who was born in England, and whose father, though 
an Irishman, was @ denizen of England. Still more was he certain that 
Burke wrote the letiers. Noone could sift evidence nor appreciate 
weight of testimony better than O'Connell, nor judge more wisely of 
eloquence, whether spoken or written, nor trace the career of an [rish- 
man obtaining the highest distinction in England and Europe. One of 
his reasons was, that Junius somewhere speaks of Dublin Castle as 
“the Castle,” and that whoever did so must be an Irishman [and a 
Protestant). I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., if a 
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THE DRAYMEN’S ATTACK ON GENERAL HAYNAU. 


The Vienna Gazette publishes a correspondence which has taken 
place between Baron Koller, the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires in London, 
and Lord Palmerston, on the subject of the outrage on General 
Haynau, which originated in the brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Per- 
kins. 

Baron Koller brought this subject under the notice of Lord Palmers- 
ton on the 5th of September, the day after the outrage. General Hay- 
nau, before departing to Dover for Ostend, had “declared that he 
should not bring a complaint before the judicial courts”; but Baron 
Koller regarded it his duty, ‘‘ as the insult was offered to an Austrian 
general,” to address a request to Lord Palmerston, “ that even in de- 
fault of an accusation in the usual form, aninvestigacion shall be made 
in the establishment of Messieurs Barclay, Perkins, and Co., whose 
clerks appear to have been the instigators of acts of savage brutality 
which, without the timely intervention of the Police, migut have been 
attended with lamentable results.” Baron Koller felt already convinced 
of the sincere regret with which Lord Palmerston would have heard otf 
this infamous act: ‘it is a slur upon the proverbial freedom of this 
country and upon its noted hospitality ; it found its origin in the ca- 
lumnious exaggerations which some journals and the hatred of a fac- 
tion propagated respecting a celebrated man, and which nearly cost 
the life of him against whom they were directed.” 

No answer had been written by Lord Palmerston to this note on the 
12th September ; at which date Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister in Vienna, acknowledged the receipt of despatches 
from Baron Koller describing the steps he hadtaken. Prince Schwar- 
zenberg obsetved that the ‘public opinion of England and of the 
whole civilized world pronounced its judgment on the unexampled 
breach of hospitality”; but he added, 

“That is net the sufficient satisfaction which we expect from the sense of justice 
and loyalty of the British Government. We can but insist that the investigation 
which you demanded in your noe of 5th te Lord Palmerston be carried on 
strictly, in such guise that not only the actors in the aitack shall meet with the 
punishment they deserve, but that the unrelenti1g arm of justice may reach also 
the chief instigators of the crime, who in all probability keep themselves in the 
back-ground, and froma distance only moved the wires that set their puppets in 
motion.” “The British Government must, on the one hand, feel the importance 
of seeing the blow which the fame of English hospitality has received amply re- 
venged ; and on the other hand, she watches too zealously over the safety of her 
subjects abroad, to make us doubt for a moment that your request will be imme- 
diately and energetically complied with. 

The first note of Baron Koller awakened the attention of Lord Pal- 
merston after an interval of nine days. On the 14th of September, he 
wrote that he had the honour to declare to Baron Koller—* the Gov- 
ernment of her Majesty deeply regrets that an officer holding a wmili- 
tary position in the service of the Emperor of Austria should have 
been exposed to such infamous mistreatment in this country as that 
suffered by General Haynau”; ‘‘ in compliance with the wish of Baron 
Koller,” he “ would bring his note under the notice of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Office.” In three days, on the 17th September, 
this promise was redemed. Sir George Grey being ‘ absent,” the 
Home Office reply was written ina week. On the 24th September, Mr. 
png ag ng | Waddington expressed “ the deep regret and sympa- 
thy felt by her Majesty’s Government relative to the scandalous attack 
upon General Haynau.” Sir George Grey had lost no time in protect- 
ing General Haynau from “further annoyance or anxiety”; and had 
reason to believe that ‘‘ the General declared himself perfectly satis- 
fied by the measures adopted by the Police, as also with their conduct 
at the time of the attack.” But Sir George regretted that the inten- 
tion of General Haynau to take no judicial steps, and that “he and his 
friends,* when requested by the Police who came to his assistance to 
point out the aggressors, refused to do so, or to give any information 
that might lead to their arrest,” had ‘* thrown insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the way of a summary judicial proceeding, which according to 
law can only be instituted on the accusation of the party injured.” 
Sir George continued— 

‘As the Police were not present in the establishment of Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, they had no direct knowledge of an act of personal aggression ; and hith- 
erto it has been impossible to prove the identity of any single one of the individu- 
als concerued, without which knowledge it would be impossible to bring the case 
before the Grand Jury. Even if this difficulty was obviated, a judicial investiga- 
tion grounded upon such an accusation could scarcely be attended with any result 
if the injured parties, whose evidence would be required by the Jury and the 
Court, remained voluntarily absent.” 

Under these circumstances, Sir George Grey was of opinion “ that a 
judicial investigation of this lamentable occurrence would not be at- 
tended with any satisfactory result.” He added, that the assistince of 
the Police had been offered to Messrs. Barclay and Perkins ; but “ the 
investigation” made by that firm had “ not led to the discovery of the 
originators of the attack, nor even to that of the principal actors in the 
same.” 





This communication from the Home Office, of the 24th September, ! 


was promptly taken up by Lord Palmerston on the 30th September, and 
was received by Baron Koller on the Ist October. On the 3d October, 
Baron Koller wrote to Lord Palmerston stating his regret to observe in 
the despatch of the Home Office, ** first an endeavour te attach a sec- 
ondary importance to that occurrence ; and secondly, a deficiency of 
ready and earnest zeal which the occasion seemed to demand.” fyi- 
dently advised on our law, he treated the legal objections raised as 
sophistications. ‘* Theattack on General Haynau was accompanied 
by a riot, and directed against an officer holding high rank in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria.” ‘* The disturbance of the 
public tranquility,” and the “‘ existing friendly relations with the Aus- 


justexpectetions, From the repeated explanations of the British 


| Vernment to assert its authority, and make good its rights by instity. 


ting a judicial inquiry. 

“ When General Haynau declined bringing an accusation, heacted upon the pre 
sumption that the British Government would know how to make iteall’ respece’’ 
Disgusted with the infamous proceeding, he thought he might be spared the anno 
ance ofa personal application. In the strictest legal point of view, the appearance” 
of the person wronged is not indispensable. When Sir George Or Saeerves that 
the Police were not witnesses of what took place in the interior of brewery, he 
forgets that they were in the presence of the mob in the street before the house in 
which the General had poadl 4 refuge, and that it is almost impossible to Suppose 
that the inhabitants of that and other houses in the neighbourhood of the brewe,, 
should not have recognized one or other of theringleaders. These circumstance, 
might have afforded sufficient materials to the Solicitor of the Treasury, or to any 
other legal authority, to procure the necessary proofs for bringing forward an j; 
dictmeat; and with this view, the undersigned, in his official note of the 5th Sep 
teu.ber, pointed out the indubitable circumstances of foreign instigation, which ha 
its seat in the establishment itself of Barclay and Perkins.” 

Messrs. Barclay did not maintain that ‘‘ they do not know any of 
the guilty ones,” but simply that they have ‘ not succeeded in discoy. 
ering the instigators of the outrage, or even the principal actors jp 
it”: such a result did but afford ** undoubted proof of the disineling. 
tion of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins.” ‘* It -does not appear,” he 
remarked, with ironical severity, ‘‘ that every means have been re. 
sorted to or an earnest desire manifested to detect the guilty ; and 
therefore the assertion of Sir George Grey is correct, that, under suc}; 
circumstances, a judicial investigation would in all probability not leag 
to any satisfactory result.” However, another request was made that 
pany Grey be urged to see that steps be taken to procure the de. 
sired end, 
At the time Lord Palmerston received this despatch, he was in pos. 
session of a further note from Mr. Under-Secretary Waddington, da. 
ted the Ist October. His Lordship forwarded this note on the 8th (Oc. 
tober. Baron Koller replied next day, on the 9th, briefly remarking 
on the ** inexplicable delay” which impeded the cg 9 and 
pan his original application. The Baron’s letter of the 9th Octo. 
er, and seemingly that of the 3d also, were expedited to the Home 0. 
fice on the 17th of that month. The Home department were stung by 
its contents to answer with celerity ; for on the 22d Mr. Under-Secre. 
tary Waddington expressed to Lord Palmerston the great regret Sir 
George Grey felt that Baron Koller should think the outr: unin. 
portant or unworthy of the gravest treatment : Sir George had from 
the first been most anxious that the guilty parties should be discovered 
and brought to punishment. In Baron Koller’s first notes he had 
treated the matter as a personal attack on General Haynau, and Sir 
George had explained ** the circumstances which stood in the way of 
the adoption of violent [summary ?] measures and the criminal prosecu- 
tion.” But in Baron Koller’s communication of the 3d October, “ the 
matter is placed in a different point of view”—that of a riot, * without 
reference to the attack on General Haynau.” Sir —— Grey was of 
opinion, that in this point of view the case could not be brought before 
a legal tribunal ‘* with that assurance of success necessary in the case 
of a Government prosecution.” 

“Irrespective of the difficulties stated in my former letters of satisfactorily iden- 
tifying any individual, itis much to be doubted whether it would be possible to pro- 
cure witnesses to prove that the tumult bore the character of a ‘riot,’ in the legal 
sense of the word; as it would be necessary to establish the fact that the tumuli and 
disorder were of sodangerous a character as to cause public fear and terror. Much 
as Sir George Grey regrets that from the causes assigned the authors of the insults 
offered to General Haynau escape with impunity, he isstjll of opinion that it would 


this nature withouta strong assurance of success. ’ 

This important summary of the determination and justification of the 
Home Office was forwarded by the Foreign Office to Baron Koller almost 
within the week of its receipt—on the 28th October ; and it seems to have 
been regarded as final by the Austrian Goverament. On the 27th No- 
vember, Prince Schwarzenberg forwarded to Baron Koller a despatch 
which recapitulated with singular brevity and simplicity the points 
made out by the despatches of each Government, finishing with the ex- 
pression of regret by the British Government that the originators of the 
outrage should escape the punishment they had deserved. Prince Sch- 
warzenberg declares— 

“The Austrian Government fully shares this regret; for it is easily understood 
that such a result, whatever might be the causes of it, is far from responding to its 
evernme(, iC 
remains only for usto regard as terminated a transaction which threatened w ri. 
imo anendless fruitless, polemic.” 

He concludes his despatch with this significant hint : 

“ However, as the British Government could not decide upon adopting judicial 
measures on an attack which placed the life ofan Austrian subject in danger, we 
cannot do otherwise than reserve to ourselves the right to consider, in a similar’ 
case, whether we should or should not act reciprocally towards British subjects in 
Austria.” 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN INDIA. 


Head-Quarters, Simla, Nov. 14, 1850. 
At a general court martial assembled in Fort William on Saturday, 
the 19th day of October, 1850, Major John Bartleman, of the 44th Re- 
giment Native Infantry, was arraigned on the following charges :— 
1. For scandalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having, at Barrackpore, under cloak of the 
almost paternal authority with which he had been iutrusted by the father 
of Mrs. Shelton, the wife of Lieutenant Shelton, 38th Regiment Native 
Infantry, in pursuance of a base endeavour to seduce the affections of 
that lady, written to her on or about the 22d of August, 1850, a highly 
unbecoming note, and afterwards authorized a person named H. P. 
Downing, an attorney, to communicate clandestinely with Mrs. Shelton 
in his behalf. 
2. For most disgraceful conduct in having at Barrackpore, on the 
evening of the 24th August, 1850, persisted in entering the house of 
Lieutenant Shelton, with the express purpose of speaking to that officer’s 
wife in his presence, in disregard of Lieutenant Shelton’s positive and 
repeated prohibition; in having persisted in remaining there ig spite 
of Lieutenant Shelton’s remonstrances and opposition; in having, while 
there, basely availed himself of his superior strength to inflict pereonal 
chastisement on Lieutenant Shelton; and in having, shortly after leav- 
ing his house, returned again in company with Lieutenant Shelton’s 
commanding officer, and in having taken opportunity to communicate 
with Mrs. Shelton. 
3. For disgraceful conduct in having at Barrackpore, a day or tw? 
after these occurrences, clandestinely received from Mrs. Shelton a note 
on the subject of them, which note he brought forward at a Court of la- 
quiry, on the 27th of August, 1850, as a justification for his intruding 
poe into Lieutenant Shelton’s house, as alleged in the secon 
charg?. 
Finpinc.—The Court, having matarely weighed and considered all 
that has been adduced in support of the prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner, Major John Bartleman, of the 44th Regiment Native 
Infantry, has urged in his defence, are of opinion that he, the said Ma- 
jor John Bartleman, of the 44th Regiment Native Infantry, is, on the— 
First charge, Guilty of couduct unbecoming the character of an ofli- 
cer and a gentleman, in having at Barrackpore, in pursuance of an e- 
deavour to seduce the affections of Mrs. Shelton, wife of Lieutena»t 
Shelton, 38th Light Infantry, written to her, on or about the 22nd of 
prea 1850, a highly unbecoming note; but acquit him of the rest of 
this charge. 

On a, a charge, Guilty, with exception of the words “ basely 
availing himself of his superior strength,” of which they acquit him. 

On the third charge, Guilty, with exception of the words ‘ disgrace- 
ful condust,” of which they acquit him. 

Sentence.—The Court, having found the prisoner Major Jobs 
Bartleman, of the 44th Regiment Native Infantry, guilty of the charg¢s 
to the extent above set forth, do now sentence him, the said Major Jolla 
Bartleman, of the 44th Regiment Native Infantry, to be cashiered. 


Confirmed. 
C. J. Napier, General, Commander-in-Chief. 
Head Quarters, November 13, 1850. 


RECOMMENDATiON BY THE COURT. 7 

The Court, having performed its duty, beg to bring to the notice of 
the Commander :in-Chief, that by the Articles of War they have bee? 
compelled to pass the extreme sentence of cashiering upon the prison¢™: 
but, considering the highly peculiar nature of this investigation, the 
dangerously trying position in which the prisoner found himself placed 
by circumstances resulting from one fault, which, however reprelicn- 
sible, has still not always been considered as necessarily subversive 
military discipline, the Court is induced to recommend the long serv:°® 








t rian Cabinet,” should be a sufficient reason to induce the British Go 





* It seems from the Austrian notes tuat General Haynau was “accompanied by 
his two Adjutants,” and not, asthe English — atthe time, ,by “ca 





Aide-de-camp or Adjutant and an English guide.” 


of the prisoner to any favourable consideration which the clemency “ 
the Commander-in-Uhief may be disposed to extend. 


REMARKS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. $ 
| The Court recommends the prisoner tothe favourable consi.crati® 


be very injurious for the Crown to institute acriminal prosecution iu acase of | 
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mander-in-Chief, which in plain terms is this—to restore Mr. 
+ Bee Aer to the command of the 44th Regiment after the Court has 
pranded him as “ Guilty of conduct unbecoming the character of an 
officer and & gentleman” in one instance; and in another, as ‘Guilty 
of disgraceful conduct.” I cannot understand the conduct of the Court 
in thus endeavouring to throw upon the Commander-in-Chief the odium 
of refusing that which its own sentence renders it impossible for him to 
ant without insulting the officers of the Bengal army in general and 
those of the 44th in particular! I must leave the members of the Court 
to their own reflections on such @ proceeding, feeling confident that 

many must have been averse to this recommendation. : ; 

C. J. Naprer, General, Commander-in Chief, 
East Indies. 


The name of Major J. Bartleman will be struck off the rolls of, the 
44th Regiment Native Infantry frem the date of publication of this 
order at Barrackpore, of which a report is to be made to the Aavnes: 
General of the Army at Simla, and to the Assistant Adjutant- eneral 
at the Presidency. ; . 

By order of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, “ 
. T. Tucker, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Adjutant-General of the Army. 


~~. 


Aw Oasis In THE DeseRT oF THE ANTI-PAPAL MOVEMENT.—A 
slight episode in the Papal controversy, not involving points of faith or 
doctrine, is too remarkable and amusing to be passed over without no- 
tice. A literary warfare is at the present moment going on, which, if 
it do not minister to the instruction, will increase the mirth of the na- 
tion. The two belligerents are Lady Morgan and Cardinal Wiseman, 
and the point in dispute is a matter of fact asserted by the able author- 
ess, and denied by the clever ecclesiastic. The casus belli occurred, 
originally, in her Ladyship’s work on Italy, published more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and is stated in the following paragraph, des- 
cribing the entrance of the French into Rome :— 

The sacrilegious curiosity of the French broke through all obstacles to their see- 
ing the chair of St- Peter. hey actually removed its superb casket, and discovered 
the relic. Upon its mouldering and dusty surface were traced carvings, which 
bore the appearance of lewers, The chair was quickly brought into a beuer light, 
the dust and cobwebs removed, and the inscription (for an inscription it was) faith- 
fully copied. The writing is in Arabic characters, and is the well-known contes 
sion of the Mahometan faith :—“ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his Pro- 

het.” \tis supposed that this chair had been, among the spoils of the Crusaders, 
offered tothe Church, at a time when a taste for antiquarian lore and the deci 
phering of inscriptions was not yet in fashion. This story has since been hushed 
up, the chair rep!aced, and none but the unhallowed remember the fact, and none 
but the audacious repeat it. Yet such there are even at Rome. 

Lady Morgan’s authorities for the piquant story are the celebrated 
travellers and authors, Denon and Champollion: Dr. Wiseman, in the 
year 1883, when an unknown priest, or, as Lady Morgan calls him, “a 
youth to fortune and to fame unknown,” published a denial of the story, 
which denial, however, was destined not to reach the knowledge of her 
pena till within the last few weeks, when some zealous rummager 
among the rubbish of past controversies brought the subject to light, 
and published a version of it in the columns of a daily contemporary. 
This has brought Lady Morgan into the field with a letter published in 
the form of a pamphlet, addressed to ‘‘ Nicholas by the Divine Mercy of 
the Holy Roman Church by the title of Saint Pudentiana, Cardinal 
Priest Archbishop of Westminster, and Administrator Apostolic of the 
Diocese of Southwark,” in which she not only re-asserts the truth of 
the story, bat administers some very telling remarks in her own happy 
and forcible manner. Not contented with the original charge, her 
Ladyship in this letter has made a second, which must be quite as disa- 
greeable to Cardinal Wiseman as the first. She says :— 

In defence of the ser French I have nothingto say. They showed as 
little delicacy towards the Sagro Cateno, the most sacred relic of the church of San 
Lorenzo, of Genoa, as they did to the chair of St. Peter. Till the arrival of those 
meddling Savans, “que se meloient de tout,’ the Sagro Cateno had passed for a 
dish mate “of one entire and perfect emerald,’ which had served at the Last Sup 
per, and was forbiddento human touch. The French first asserted it had been 
part of the spoil taken by the Crusaders at Ceesatea, in the twelfth century; but 

when it was carried to Paris, and presented to the Institut, being subjected to the 
test of scientific scrutiny, it proved to be a piece of green glass—a pious fraud 
which had escaped the discovery of ages! 

Lady Morgan, whose early energies were devoted to the eause of Ro- 
man Cathelic Emancipation, cannot be suspected of hostility to the Ro- 
man Catholic body; aad the “ Archbishop” will find, if he ventures 
again inte pint on the subject, that he has a very formidable antago- 
nist tod with. The quarrel is by far the prettiest that the Papal 
aggression has yet called forth. We only wish all Papal controversies 
were as provocative of smiles. 

Curisrmas tn ENGLAND —The Christmas season has brought enjoy- 

ment to an unusually large portion of the people this year. In the 
mansions of the wealthy one notices first, a lively manifestation of 
amateur histrionics : the private theatricals at Woburn Abbey are 
chronicled as *‘ under the patronage of Lady Frances Hope and the 
Honourable T. B. Macaulay,” and as owing a portion of their éclat to 
the experienced skill of the Conservative and Protectionist M.P. Mr. 
Augustus Stafford, ‘* who has for several years past had an engage- 
ment at the‘ Woburn Abbey Theatre.’” ‘The middle classes profited 
by the interlacing of railways all over the country, to dart from spot 
to spot at tke ends of most remote regions, and interchange felicitations. 
And, yet more pleasant than either of these to think on, the poor had 
everywhere an improved chance of their humble pleasures. One is 
ondon the unions exhibited at least thirty thousand 
fewer of paupers than at last Christmas season: this implies that at 
least as many persons were able to find their own Christmas rations 
and enjoy them ata board of their own voluntary choice; and the 
sense of this pleasant fact is enhanced by remembering that in London 
the Christmas management of the union-house is liberal. We reckon 
some thirty Metropelitan Unions in the list of those which the assi- 
duots caterers for the daily press enumerate as the donors of good cheer 
to the adult inmates, and of fruit and sweetmeats to the young. The 
country is better employed, has earned better wages, aud has both more 
means and a heartier appetite for enjoyment, than in the seasons of re- 
cent years. [fone misses the invigorating weather customary at the close 
of December, it is also to be considered how many of the exhausted poor 
annually perish by the simple rigours of a cold winter. 





Sim D. Brewsrer on Exectro-Brotocy.—A Dr. Darling is at 
present astonishing the savans of &dinburgh by his experiments in 
this new science. Sir D. Brewster has published a letter in the Cow- 
rant, in which, after referring to one of the doctor's public exhibitions, 
he adds :— I think it right also to state, in justice to Mr. Darling, 
that the wonderful effects which he produces are best seen in private, 
when the spectator is near the operator and his patient ; and that I 
had an opportunity of closely watching the effects which he produced 
upon an officer of the army, of high character and undoubted veracity, 
at Professor Gregory’s, on Tuesday last. The gentleman present were 
the Duke of A yle, Mr. Caliender, of Craigforth, Colonel Gore Brown, 
ofthe 2ist Fusiliers, Professor Gregory, and myself; and I believe they 
Were all as convinced as I was that the phenomena which we witness- 
ed were real phenomena, and as well established as any other facts in 
physical science. The process by which the operator produces them— 
the mode by which that process acts upon the mind of the patient— 
and the reference of the phenomena to some general law in the consti- 
tution of man—may long remain unknown ; but it is not difficult to see 
in the recent discoveries of M. Dubois Reymond and Matteucei, and in 
the laws which regulate the relative intensity of the external and in- 
ternal impressions on the nerves of sensation, some not very indistinct 
indications of that remarkable process by which minds of peculiar sen- 
sibility are temporarily placed under the dominion of physical influen- 
ces developed and directed by some living agent.” 

P New Divine Macuine.—Mr. Lovi, an English engineer, inventor 
of a diving machiae, by which a person can remain several hours under 
Water at a great depth, has been called from Scio in order to try his 
Tanine in the port of Constantinople, at the place where the WVeiri- 

evket sunk. _ He experimented with the greatest success in the 
oe ue of Admiral Suleyman Pacha, Vice-Adiniral Mustapha Pacha, 
a Several of the superior officers of the Turkish navy. Mr. Lovi, 
rtm eg with his apparatus, descended on to the deck of the V2iri- 
é Ss et, which vessel he found at the depth of about twenty fathoms, 
- e y, embedded in the sand. The fore part of the vessel lay split open, 
on er boats overturned on the deck, which was covered with rem- 

nts of the rigging. It is expected that Mr. Lovi will be appinted to 


Lord Brougham has, during his sojourn at his chateau near Cannes, ! 


been engaged in some difficult experimental researches on the diffrac- 
tion of light ; and we have no doubt that the sight was injured by the 
length and continuity of researches carried on in a dark apartment. 
His Lordship, in pessing through Paris, communicate! an eccount of 
his experiments to the Netional Institute, and is at present at Broug- 
ham Hall, where, we trust, he will soon recover from the influence 
under which he has been suffering,—Edinburgh Witness 

Financiau Economy.—It is not often we are able to compliment the 
Government on any matter of economy, but we think the plan it gen- 
erally adopts of issuing medals for victories some twenty or thirty 
years* after they have taken place, is deserving of the very highest 
praise of every financial economist. By the time they are issued nine- 
tenths of the noble warriors who contributed to the victories are dead, 
and, consequently, that is a saving of so many medals to the Govern- 
ment. This economical plan, however admirable, is capable, we think, 
of still greater improvement. Only let the issue be delayed some ten 
or twenty years longer, and then no medals would be required at all, 
as there is not the slightest doubt that, at that advanced period, not a 
single survivor of any one of the victories, which the medal was suppo- 
sed to confmemorate, would be in existence. The saving to the Goy - 
ernment wonld be immense—not less, probably, than £200, or, perhaps, 
as much as £300 !—Punch. 


* Nearly half a century in the case uf the Egyptian medals.— Ed. Al), 





Prosate Duries.—The estates of the undermentioned nobility, 
clergy, and gentry, lately deceased, have paid probate duty on their 
a effects on the amounts following :—Marquis de Talarn £70,000, 

ord William de la Poer Beresford £90,000, Marchioness Cornwallis 
£9000, Sir E. G. Stannus £14,000, Sir T. Cartwright £25,000, Sir W. 
Kay £35,000, the ane Nova Scotia £8000, the Rev. Prebendary 
Norris £30,000, Rev. 8S. Evans £25,000, Rev. T. Collyer £12,000, Rev. 
H. Pr®ce 12,000, T. Dennis £50,000, J. Cowles £20,060, J. J. Tanner 
£25,000, T. G. Fonnerau £30,000, J. Royds £35,000, and M. R. da 
Silva £80,000. The estates of the Earl of Dunraven and Viscount 
Falkland have also been administered to. , 





EnGuisH Nationa, GALLERY.--In these ‘‘ holiday times” when 
even the Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to relax a little from his 
habitual gravity of demeanour,—it will not be amiss to print a few 
statistics connected with the National Gallery, which we have had by 
us for some time waiting for the Christmas week, or some more appro- 
priate occasion for producing them. The National Gallery, then, con- 
sists of 380 pictures, which we have divided tabularly thus :— 





Purchases (including the 38 Angerstein)..........--+0--eseeseees -68 
Presents (the Vernon Gallery excluded)........... eaiieeced josces 68 
Bequests..... PIiTITIiTiTTiirritriTT eee ti cwscuvedcsscsvese -- 92 
Vernon Gift..... bid o ded ered cedesscegovesébad eietee etssese oe 052 

380 


The purchases amount to 118,842/. 6s.:—the 388 Angerstein costing 
57,000/. and the thirty additional purchased the remaining 61, 842/. 6s. 
The number of purchases and the number of presents (omitting the 
Vernon gift and the 92 bequests) are, it will be seen, the same. Sure- 
ly, then, we may safely infer that with a little more liberality on the 
part of the Government—and « better gallery to exhibit what we al- 
ready have—the presents and bequests would continue to increase,— 
aye, and at a still greater ratio.—London Paper. 





OPENING OF THE BriGHron Pavition.—The Pavilion will be opened 
by a ball which will take place next week. Every effort is being made 
to place the building in a perfect state of preparation. Some idea may 
be formed of the extent of the rooms when it is stated that they are 300 
feet in length, and will accommodate 2000 guests. The following la- 
dies have accepted the office of lady patronesses :—The Duchess of Nor- 
folk, the Countess of Sheffield, Lady Willoughby d’Eresby, Lady Gage, 
Lady de Tabley, the Baroness Wenham, taly Alfred Hervey, the Hon. 
Lady Brooke Pechell, Lady Westphal. 





Bavarian Justrice.—M. George Marius Heyn, a merchant of Nu- 
remburg, appeared on the 21st ultimo, before the Court of Assize of 
that city, to take his trial on a tharge of having raised and equipped a 
corps of sixty men, and sent them to Schleswig. Holstein to assist in the 
insurrection against the King of Denmark. The facts were proved, 
and even admitted by the prisoner, who declared that he had been ac- 
tuated by a desire to incorporate two rich and fertile countries with 
Germany. The Court unanimously returned a verdict of guilty, and, 
in virtue of the law of 1697, which awards the penalty of death against 
any Bavarian giving assistance to a foreign power or authority with- 
out the permission of the Government, sentenced him tu decapitation. 





Proor Postrive.—A correspondent of the Glasgow Examiner, in 
reference to Lord Campbell’s assertion that in Scotland a man can 
scarcely tell whether he is married or not, states,—‘‘ I think Lord 
Campbell labours under a mistake ; you will believe that I am really 
= ; I keep my mother-in-law and her three maiden daughters in 
the house.” 





BURTON'S THEATRE. 


PRS. SKERRETT respectfull, that her first benefitin New York, will take 
‘ place at the eXove vstablishment, on Monday Evening next, Jan. 27, when Bickerstafi’s 
famous comedy of* The Hypocrite,” willbe revived, followed by two entirely new farces. 
embracing the whyle strength of the talented company. Box book now open. r 
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Mr. Tuomas Pees, Mr. Joun Dever, and Mr. W. CLEVELAND are our au- 
thorized agents for making collections for this Journal in the South and West. 





Beyond those minor occurrences which are detailed in our columns 
elsewhere, the mails of the 4th inst. contained little of public interest. 
Every one is in a state of expectation—the British for the meeting of 
Parliament, and the Papal-aggression debates—the Germans for the 
result of the Dresden conferences—-The Holsteiners and Danes for the 
armed interference of Austria and Prussia—the French for some explo- 
sion between the National Assembly and the Executive, who are re- 
ported to be ou exceedingly bad terms. 

Above will be found a condensed account of a correspondence that 
took place between the British and Austrian governments, with refer- 
eace to the brutal attack upon General Haynau, made, some months 
since, by the draymen of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. of London. 
The failure of the Atlantic, steamer, deprives us of the mail of the 28th 
ult., and consequently of the general comments of the London press on 
these letters, our summary of them being taken from a weekly paper of 
that date; and being moreover evidently concocted with a view to its 
own attack upon Lord Palmerston and the Government, for not taking 
more active steps toward the arrest and punishment of the offenders. 
Excepting that there was exhibited some of that dilatoriness, for which 
all official proveedings are notorious, we cannot see any just cause of 
complaint. There was no riot; it was a case of assault; and when the 
assaulted party declined to point out his assailants, and even to lay a 
complaint before a Police Magistrate, not all the administrators of the 
English law, from the Home Secretary to Jack Ketch, from the Lord 
Chancellor to the lowest sheriff ’s officer, could have obtained any re- 
dress. In very common parlance it may be called disgraceful, that a 
foreigner should be maltreated in the streets of London, and no repara- 
tion be obtainable ; but an examination of the circumstances will fully 





Taise as much of the vessel and stores as can be recovered. 





Lorp Brovenam.—We are informed b i 
_ 7 . y a friend and correspondent 
of Lord Brougham’s now in Edinburgh, that his Lordship’s pe is now 


Sonsidered to be quite safe by the most experienced of London oculists. | 
‘ 


establish, that in expressing his regret in the strongest possible terms, 
Lord Palmerston did all that could be done. We are surprised, how- 
ever, that the Austrian Government should have allowed the corres- 
pondence to appear in print, for although it will excite much indignation 











against the British people and government amongst its own officials and 
partisans, it may impress many disaffected persons in the Austrian 
dominions with a belief that the treatment of General Haynau at Bar- 
clay’s Brewery was the result of political feeling. 





Trouble may perhaps be brewing in our Australian Colonies ; for we 
observe that at Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, on the Ist of Sept,, 
a public meeting was announced for the purpose of protesting against 
the farther importation of convicts. The Home Government must set 
about inventing some method of home-consumption for its criminality. 





The postage bill having passed the House of Representatives at Wagh - 
ington, is now befure a Committee of the Senate. Until it become law, 
we do not care to occupy space with its details, which may perchance 
be modified. Its main features are, a uniform rate of three cents for 
letters, a reduction in newspaper postage, and the coinage in silyer of 
three cent pieces. 


We have occasion sometimes to speak of the chases and the captures 
of slavers,made by British ships of war on the coast of Brazil: In 
connection with this subject, it appears that public attention has been 
recently much occupied at Washington, by the successive reports of 
U. 8. Consuls and Ministers at Rio Janeiro, showing that an enormous 
proportion of this infamous traffic has been carried on under the protec- 
tion of the U.S. flag. The denial of the right of search to the cruisers 
of other nations enables the American slaving craft to clear out regu- 
larly from a Brazilian port for the Western Coast of Africa, where she 
is delivered to a Brazilian owner. Eluding the comparatively small 
number.of American ships of war engaged in suppressing the trade, she 
often makes the outward voyage successfully, because she sails under 
the colours of the very nation, which, to its honour be it repeated, was 
the first to declare the slave-trade illegal. We have often thought that 
there was a good deal of mistaken sense of national honour in the de- 
nunciation of the right of search, as applied to ships of foreign coun- 
tries engaged in this particular service. The Hon. Henry Clay may 
possibly be of the same opinion, for we observe that he recently quali- 
fied his approval of it by a ‘“‘ perhaps.” Mr. Clay has taken the whole 
subject in hand, and has a resolution befere the Senate of the U.8., the 
object of which is to prohibit the clearance of American vessels from 
Brazilian ports for the Western Coast of Africa, with which hecontends 
that they can have no legitimate trade. In the mean time if a privilege 
of search were substituted, in certain latitudes, for the unpalatable 
right so called, much benefit might result. We should add that Mr. 
Clay couples his proposal with a scheme for the extended colonization 
of the African coast by the free negroes of this country—a subject into 
which we have no occasion to enter. 








The Coroner’s Inquest on the remains of the unfortunate victims of 
the late accident in Twenty-first Street has resulted in a verdict of 
‘‘culpable negligence,” returned against the architect, the builder, 
and his foreman. It remains with the Grand Jury to indict these par- 
ties for manslaughter, and if convicted they would be liable to fine and 
imprisonment, one or both, at the option of the Court. The jury added 
to their verdict a strong recommendation that the authorities should 
introduce some legal enactment for the better protection of labourers 
employed in building. And truly the poor creatures do need some be- 
friending in this matter, since such is human nature that one’s sympa- 
thies are liable te be dulled: by their lowly condition. It was the Rey. 
Sidney Smith, we believe, who on some similar occasion at home, jo- 
cosely published his regret that one of the dignitaries of his own pro- 
fession had not been involved in a catastrophe resulting from carelss- 
ness, because, argued the witty divine, in that case the application of 
remedial measures would have been secured. So in this instance, what 
a stir would have been made, if these new houses, badly built and built 
of bad materials, had chanced to topple over whilst the poor Irish 
bricklayers were at dinner, but had smothered in their ruins some bril- 
liant Congress-man, or some favorite author, an alderman, an editor, a 
man of wealth, or a woman of fashion! 

It may be doubted whether the sensation created by the painful oc- 
casion of last week will endure long enough to be productive of any 
beneficial legislation on the subject. It is also doubtful whether the 
desolate families of the bereaved can or will successfully look for pe. 
cuniary damages from those who have made them widows and orphans 
But it is certain that no impression whatever was made in some quar- 
ters, whereon so terrible a warning should not have been lost, for 
within three days, namely on Saturday last, during the prevalence o 
a sharp frost, the hod and mortar were at work, and poor Pat was 
laying the side wall of a house in Eleventh Street, between Broadway 
and University Place. What effect Monday’s thaw may have had, we 
shall perhaps learn from ancther Coroner’s Inquest. 





A most destructive fire occurred in the city of New Orleans, on Sa- 
turday last. The magnificent St. Charles Hotel, two churches, and va- 
rious other buildings fell a prey to the flames. The damage is esti- 
mated at not less than $600,000. 





We rejoice to learn by accounts from Kingston, Jamaica, to the 13th 
inst. that the cholera had disappeared from that city, and in a great 
measure from the Island. The loss of life has, however, been frightful, 
roughly estimated at twenty thousand souls, and apprehensions are 
felt of the want of agricultural labourers. 





From Grey Town, otherwise San Juan di Nicaragua, comes the in- 
teresting intelligeace that the Senator, a steamer despatched from New 
York, had succeeded on the Ist inst. in effecting an entrance into the 
Lake of Nicaragua. Many passengers are now taking this route to 
and from California, and this newly achieved triumph in internal and 
inter-occanic navigation will materially assist the projected enter- 


prises in that direction. r ; 
Such torrents of abuse have been poured upon the English, relative 


to their proceedings in this quarter, that it is strange to meet witha 
word of commendation. It appears, however, that a good deed has been 
done there by Mr. Green, H. B. M. Consul, and Capt. Dyke of H. M. 
Steamer /nflerible, the latter, in consequenee of provisions ruaning 
short at San Juan, about a month ago, having conveyed 377 homeward 
bound Americans from that port to Chagres. This friendly service has 
been duly and gratefully acknowledged. 





The celebrated Senator of the U. 8., Mr. Thos. H. Benton, has been 
defeated by Mr. H. 8S. Geyer, the Whig candidate for a seat in the 
Senate of the U.S. for the State of Missouri. Forty ballots took place 
at Jefferson City, before the election was decided. 


Mr. Bennetr’s ResiGNatTion,—An erroneous impression appears 
to have gone «broad that the Rev. W. J. Bennett is inclined to retract 
his offer of resignining his living. We have authority to state that this 
is not the case; and as soon as the necessary arrangements are made 
we are assured that the Rev. gent!eman will be ready to co mplete his 
resignation. We believe, however, that great dissatisf action prevails 
among a large number of his two congregations, on the g round that 
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So 
the conditions of the resignation have not been strictly fulfilled.— 
Times, ird inst. 
WHat Was Done aT Home, For Jamaica.—We understand that 
en receipt of information of the prevalence of Asiatic cholera in Ja- 
maica, Earl Grey Cem the attention of the General Board of Health 
to the accounts, and their advice on the application of the West India 
merchants for additional medical aid for that island. The reply of the 
hoard was, that judging from the reported progress of the epidemic in 
the towns affected, it would most probably have spent its force there be- 
fore any assistance could be sent out; and that it would be impractica- 
ble to organize here within the time any sufficient medical staff to be of 
use in the remote districts for the treatment of the disease in the ad- 
vanced stages—namely, the stage of collapse. The only hopes of suc- 
cess which experience suggested for relief were prompt measures of a 
preventive class, and they recommended that competent medical officers, 
who had practical experience of the effect of such me .sures on the pro- 
gress of antera during its late attack in Great Britain, should be sent 
out to promote the application of similar measures in the West India 
Islands, including systematic house-to-house visitation and immediate 
treatment of the premonitory symtoms, in the districts of Jamaica not 
et attacked. This advice was adopted, and yesterday Dr. Milroy and 
r. H. Gavin, whose names will be familiar to those who have read the 
reports on cholera and sanitary measures in the metropolis, and Dr. 
Laidlaw, who for several years was physician to the Consulate at Alex- 
andria, and had much practical experience in the treatment of cholera 
in tropical climates, left London, and embarked at Southampton for 
the West Indies, with instructions to communicate with the local au- 
thorities there, and to assist in carrying into effect what preventative 
measures may be fuund available. bid. 





Tue Painrers’ Festivar.—The Typographical Society celebrated 
the one hundred and forty-fifth anniversary of the birthday of Frank- 
lin, last night, in a style of nificence that has not been surpassed on 
any former occasion of the kindinthiscity. Theliterary exercises took 
place in Niblo’s Theatre, which was filled from pit to dome by a respeo- 
table audience, among which was a large proportion of ladies. The 
stage was occupied by the invited guests, the President of the Society, 
Mr. A. Cunningham, and the follewing Vice Presidents :—Gen. Geo. P. 
Morris, a Mather, George Bruce, Moses S. Beach, George P. Put- 
nam, James Narine, Benson J. Lossing, Edward Walker, John G. Clay- 
ton, John L. Jewett, C. C. Savage. Among the invited guests who occu- 
ae the stage we noticed the following :—Mr. Hallock, Washington 

rving, Mr. Bryant, Mr. King, President of Columbia College, Dr. 
Francis and others. 

The.exercises commenced with an ode, written for the occasion by B. 
P. Shillaber, Esq., which was sung by the New York Conservatory of 
Music, under the direction of Messrs. Bradbury and Nash. 

After the exercises, which were closed with an ode, sung by tke choir, 
the large assembly dispersed, the greater part to their homes, leaving a 
large proportion, however, who adjourned to the supper room. The 
supper, at which some seven hundred persons sat down, was sumptuous 
and eli t. and in the best style of Mr. Niblo, who knows how to do 
such things as well as ony person in the city. There were six tables 
running the whole length of the saloon, and one cross table for invited 
guests. After the viands had been despatched, thirteen regular toasts 
were read,and respectively responded to, in eloquent speeches, by Mr. 
West of the Commercial. Mr. G. P. R. James, the distinguished nov- 
elist, President King, Mr. Lossing, the engraver, Mr. Putnam, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Tait of the London Times, the Rev. Mr. Chapin, and 
Parke Godwin. 

The company then adjourned to the splendid ball-room up stairs, 
where they engaged indancing. It is said that the gas-lights were not 
needed when many of them returned to their homes. It was a grand 
affair on the whole, and gave universal satisfaction —Evening Post. 


GLEANINGS. 


It is said that Lord Stanley will vigorously oppose next session a re- 
newal of the income tax.—The ‘‘ Old Viceroy” has now lain in Ports- 
mouth harbour since 1812, a period of thirty-eight years.—The ship 
Pearl arrived in the London docks from Montreal and Quebec, has 
brought from the former place 197 packages of sundry goods, consigned 
to order, and officially declared to be intended for the Great Exhibition 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations in Hyde Park.—The proprietor 
of the “‘ Star and Garter” hotel at Richmond has céntradicted the report 
that the Emperor of Russia has engaged his house for the coming Lon- 
don season.—A circular has been issued by Messrs Baring, Brs., & Co., 
opepeneg eet they have admitted as a partner Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
of Boston, nited States, formerly of Canton.—Lamartine will receive 
120,000f. for his “‘ Histoire du Directoire,” at which he works fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day—equal to about six thousand pounds of our mo- 
ny. crecepe Sand has just completed a new drama for Bocage, entitled 
‘* La Famille du Charpentier.”—It appears that the thieves of Manches- 
ter have adopted the Thug system. i gentleman named Preston was 
— lately, in Ford street, robbed, and left nearly insensible.—It 
is understcod that Mr. Hudson has made upwards of £150,000 by rail- 
way speculations within the last three months.—A specimen of the wild 
Cotton plant, with full bolls, plucked wivhin fifty yards of the sea on 
the west coast of Africa, in August last, has been exhibited at Liver- 
pool. The quality is fine, and this specimen shows that there would be 
no difficulty in cultivating cotton where it was gathered.—Band Ser- 
geant Dooley, of the 74th Highlanders, at Fermoy, has invented a new 
system of musical notation by which one sheet of paper will contain as 
much as four sheets on the present system. The score may be written 
on common paper, and the system is chiefly useful in transmitting music 
by post.—A oompnny is being formed at Madrid to goores travellers to 
London Caring { e exhibition. They are to pass through France, and 
to stey three days in Paris. .Their residence in Londen is to be about 
a fortnight, and the expense of the whole trip will not exceed from 1,000f 
to 1,200f.—Lamartine has written a novel entitled ‘‘ The Tailor of Pierre 
de Saint Point.” He has sold it to the Siecle newspaper in which it 
will shortly appear.—The Eumenides of Eschylus is about to be brought 
out in German, at the Royal Opera House at Berlin. The choruses are 
now being composed by Meyerbeer.—A play by George Sand has been 
forbidden by the Censor to be performed at the PorteSt. Martin. Itis 
entitled “Claudia.” Everything had been prepared for it, and consid- 
erable expense had been incurred.—The noble estate of Lord Ribbles- 
dale at Malham, in Yorkshire, comprising upwards of 10,000 acres, has 
just been purchased by Mr. James Morrison, of Basildon Park.—Eight 
seamen, crew of the ship Henry, found guilty of mutiny on a voyage to 
California, and compelling the captain to put back to Rio, have been 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment from six to two years.—It 
is better to make pens than use hen. The splendid Rotton Park estate 
near Birmingham, for a long period the property of the Noels, of Wor- 
cestershire, has just been purchased by Mr. Gillott, the steel-pen ma- 
ker, for £95,000.—Penny Banks have already taken firm root in Lon- 
don, and are fast extending over the country.—The Washington papers 
contain the official correspondence between Mr. Croskey, United States 
Consul at Southampton, and the Secretary of State, announcing that the 
uest made by the authorities of the town to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to select that port as the destination of the vessel to convey 
to the World’s Fair, is accepted, and that the proper order will 
issued to the Commander of the St. Lawrence.—The Earl of Belfast, 
who bas a new novel in the Press, has just published an original Ta- 
rantella for the piano. Powers’s statue of the Greek Slave, the principal 
rize for this year in the Western Art Union, has been recently 
wn at Cincinnati by Mr. Dorsey of New Orleans.—It is rumoured 
that the Swiss Government have forwarded a beautiful stone from the 
Alps to be placed in the National Monument to Washington.—From 
fornia, we hear of the discovery of a silver mine near Monterey, and 
a rich lead mine about twelve miles from Johnson’s ranche, in the Sac- 
ramento Valley.—Three ships were launched from one building-yard 
on the East River, on Tuesday last. They were the steamer Pacific, 
destined for the Ocean of that name, the Havre Packet Ship Isaac Bell, 
and a clipper for the China trade, called the Gazel/e.—The annual mi- 
litia returns for the State of New York have just been made up. They 
exhitit an aggregate enrollment of 224,665, including 40 Major-Gene- 
rals, 82 Brigadier-Generals, 160 Aid-de-Camps, 100 Brigade-Majors, 
89 Brigade Quartermasters, 240 Colonels, 227 Lieutenant-Colonels, 228 
Majors, 240 Adjutants, 217 Quartermasters, 242 Paymasters, 114 
Chaplains, 154 Surgeons, 134 Surgeons’ Mates, 1,574 Captains, 3,096 
Lieutenants, 189 Quartermaster Sergeants, 6,056 Sergeants, 5,368 Cor- 
porals, 197,331 privates. Making a total of 8,214 commissioned officers 
and 216,451 non-commissioned.—The scarcity of silver is the subject 
just now of much complaint, both in Europe and on this continent.— 
Mrs. Mowatt has entirely recovered her health. Sheis engaged to play 
at the Dublin theatre during this month.--M. Alexandre iene on 
account of some theatrical speculations, has been declared bankrupt by 
the Paris Taibunal of Commerce.—? he famous Madame Lafarge is said 
to be in deplorable health. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonvon, 3d January, 1851. 


Now that the “‘ Crystal Palace” is approaching very near comple- 
tion, the croakers begin to find out that there is great danger that it 
will not prove equal to the task im , or to be imposed upon it, and 
thatas Mr. Paxton never built such an enormous glass case before, it 
is — the whole thing will come down with one grand smash and 
* fright the isle from its propriety.” But men of sound judgment treat 
all these lugubrious prophecies as so much idle talk and affirm that Mr. 
Paxton will be perfectly safe in imstalling himself in this nondescript 
building, together with all his family, when the lump of coal weighing 
five tons, and all and sundry other little toys of the kind are deposited 
in their resting places—quite as safe as Sir Christopher Wren, who, 
according to the story, stood accompanied oA his daughter when the 
bells rang a merry peel in the belfry of the church of Saint Dunstan’s 
in the East, right under the needle-like steeple supported by its light 
and elegant flying buttresses. 

Theatricals are all in holiday disorder this week, the performances 
being of the eccentric kind approved of by the rising generation of 
** young hopefuls”—-pantomime and burlesque—-a profusion of fairy 
scenes, elfin music, and tom-foolery in general. Macready has actual- 
ly made his farewell bow, and is about to retire to Sherborne, in Dor- 

setshire, where in a house of his own he will spend the remainder of 
his allotted time, and seek the peaceful enjoyment of a classical retire- 
ment. Braham is still about town like a spruce middle-aged bachelor 
as he is——a friend of mine met him the other day and boldly asked him 

his real age—-‘‘ Only 74,” replied the veteran songster. 

Burglaries attended with violence and personal injury still continue 
to annoy.the inhabitants of the towns, but more particularly the dwel- 
lers in the rural districts, who are constantly summoned to get up, 
dress themselves, and escort the daring marauders over the premises 
that they have selected for victimization. From the possible and (Sir 

F. Head notwithstanding) the improbable aggression of foreigners we 
are grievously protected by an expensive standing army; whilst Her 
Majesty’s thieves have for years past carried on a successful civil war 
against their fellow-citizens in the very heart of the Kingdom But 

our domestic dangers and almost every other consideration are swal- 
lowed up in the remote peril occasioned by the ‘‘ Papal Aggression.” 

* What is a Police compared with a Pope? Whoseeks to increase blue 
uniforms, when the red petticoat and Cardinal’s Hat threaten to smother 
and inflame the land? What are staves or even firearms to His Holi- 
ness’s foot, which this betrayed nation will shortly be forced to kiss.”’ 

It is well proved that a parochial police is by no means a match for the 
predatory adepts of London, who possess the sharpest wits in the island, 
and who can run down by express train any night--and back again 
with the ‘‘ swag,” before honest Dogberry has rubbed his eyes open. 
Yet the expense of strengthening the ‘‘ force” is seriously objected to 
by householders. 

The North of this island has always been famous for the activity of 
its natives in turning an honest penny. In the seventeenth century, 
Newcastle carpenters canvassed people on their death-beds for orders 
for their coffins. [t would seem that competition is as keen now-a-days 
among gentlemen whose happiness and profit it is to forge the fetters of 
Hymen; for on the borders, couples are canvassed by these self-con- 
stituted priests for the privilege of buckling them together. It is said 
that when the other day the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
were driving into Berwick upon Tweed, they were surprised and amused 
at the self-introduction of a polite stranger, who tendered a business 

card and solicited the job of making them man and wife! There had 
been seven run away weddings at Berwick during the week, and the 
flourishing professor was in hopes of raising the number to eight. 
** Cuique in sua arte !” 

The programme for this year seems an interesting one, and if it be 
true that ‘‘ coming events cast their shadows before,” we may discern 
somewhat of the bill offare for 1851. First the meeting of Parliament 
and a grand stand up fight on the question of Papal encroachments, 
which willcall for all the tact, decision, and energy which Ministers 
may possess, and much more of those qualities than many ag: give 
them credit for having. Then the ‘“‘ World’s Fair in the Glass Colos- 
seum,” in May--the Olympic gathering of competitors of all nations. 
Then the changes that mus: be made in the arrangements of European 
affairs, for the apparent tranquillity of Germany at this time appears 
to me like the auiet of the grave; certain it is that the present ti- 
cal settlements throughout continental Europe are but temporary’ ex- 
pedients and shifts. There is work ip store for all the diplomatists 
of the day. Lord John Russell will give his first Parliamentary din- 
ner on th? 15thofnext month. Al'hough five weeks have to elapse be- 
fore the work begins, the Ministerial leader in the House of Lords has 
already thus early forwarded his circular, earnestly requesting the 
attendance, at the opening of the session, of the Irish peers who sup- 
port the policy of the present government. 

The state of France, commercially speaking, seems satisfactory, and 
trade is remarkably good. The billsand notes discounted at the Bank 
of France on Monday last amounted to a larger sum than on any day 
since the revolution of February, 1848 

The custom of passing the last hour of the expiring year in congrega- 
tional devotion has been observed this time with more than usual 
strictness. In the Wesleyan chapels particularly, the assembled con- 
gregations knelt in prayer just before 12, and at the stroke of midnight 
all rising joined in a hymn of praise. In some of the metropolitan 
churches the practice was also observed. On the other hand, the 

hilosophers have loudly asserted thatin point of fact the expiring year 
hid not terminate till noon on the Ist inst. 

The disgusting prizefights which were thought to have nearly died 
out in this country, have been revived lately in a very remarkable de- 
gree, in consequence of the facility afforded for their perpetration 
by the railway companies. They have in many instances supplied the 
parties attending these brutal exhibitions with special trains, thereby 
defying the interference of the local magistrates. Representations 
on the subject have been made to the Directors of the delinquent Rail- 
ways—particularly the South Western. 

That distinguished patriot, Feargus O'Connor, is paper, bay on | 
appeals to the people of England, calling upon them to assist him with 
pecuniary aid. He states that he is ruined with expenses in the case 
of O'Connor v. Bradshaw, and that the lawyers have been too many for 
him. He saysthat he advanced 1000 guineas to defend Frost and his 
associates, aud that when the profits of his paper, the JVorthern Star, 
averaged more than £13,000 a year, he freely gave all to the cause of 
liberty, and then quotes the precedents of the late Mr. O’Connell’s 
Rent and Mr. Cobden’s £80,000 tribute. 

What an instance of the ‘‘ tempora mutantur” is the recent death of 
Samuel Townsend, who died the other day of starvation and penury in 
Saint Giles’s. This man was the son of the celebrated Mr. Townsend, 
so well known at Tattersall’s and on the turf, and in early life drew a 
cheque for £8000 on his father’s bankers, and spent the money in folly 
and dissipation in Paris; after which his family discarded him. For 
some time previous to his death he picked up a precarious existence by 
begging and looking after the horses of the hack cabmen, and slept 
about at night in cellars, door-ways, lanes, courts, or anywhere, and 
literally died in a dust: hole in which he was found with his face down- 
wards and buried in the dust and filth. 

It is now said that the affairs of the Hungarian refugees in Turkey 
are at length arranged, and that they are soon to claim the asylum 
that has been offered to them in your Western continent. The Ottoman 
government is to pay their expenses to Liverpool, and the English 
government is to defray their charges thence to America. The propo- 
sal is understood to have emanated from the Sublime Porte, and to 
have been readily acceded to by England and the United States. 

A singular and fatal result, arising from the habit of smoking, oc- 
curred the other day to a young gentleman named Ramshaw, who died 
in consequence of injuries received by being thrown from hishorse. A 
spark fell upon his horse’s back, from a cigar which the rider was 
smoking, and the animal became ungovernable, and at length pitched 
the smoker over his head. q 

It is now confidently stated, that an augmentation of our army has 
been decided upon, and is to be carried into effect early this year. An 
addition of 50,000 men is talked of, and a partial enrolment of the 
militia will take place by way of lending a helping hand. The number 
of troops in Ireland, andin and about London, will be considerably in- 
crease’, ‘* dit on.” 

The number of conversions, or, as they are now styled, ‘: perversions,” 
to the Roman Catholic church, has really amounted to a considerable 
figure during the last fortnight, and many people think the effect will 
make itself felt on the Establishment. The names that reach the pub- 
lic eye, and which you will find set forth in all the public prints, are 
almost all aristocratic, but there are many among those whose appella- 
tions are less distinguished. The test is, that of my own limited per- 





sonal acquaintance I can count three who have “ gone over to Rome,” 


Going to Rome in a day used to be a legal definition of an impossibility 
but in one sense the achievement appears practical in these times. —’ 
The extraordinary case of the Sloanes is at length attracting defenders 
and it is intimated that Mr. Sloane has not had “fair play.” But Iam 
afraid it is but too true that there are Brownriggs to this day in the cen- 
tre of civilization and the humanities—that there are famished servants 
maltreated even to death in this metropolis, as well as well-treated 
slaves elsewhere. However, the barrister Clarkson has promised to 
give the affair a new complexion at the trial, and a clever lawyer can 
always “‘give colour.” But will the accused stand his trial? Never 
say the quidnuncs. ‘ 
Our murky town has been deluged with rain for the last week. We 
have had no frost or cold weather, and the “ oldest inhabitants” sa 
the climate is changed. ‘Tis certainly a strange enough thing, this 
variation of climate. It is now in Moscow extremely cold, and will 
probably continue so till May, yet in England and Ireland, near the 
same latitude, it is very moist and warm. Indeed it is always more 
temperate here in the winter (though not dry) than it is in Spain or 
France. Is it the sea that causes this difference, and the air that comes 
from it? Why then is it so cold near the Euxine, and in Pontus 
Bithynia and all Thrace, “ frigidas regiones” Maginus calls them, and 
yet their latitude is 42, which should be hot. At Novemberga, in 45 
lat., the winter is desperately severe, and yet it is in a more southern 
latitude than ours. hodes, an island, yields not a cloud—yet our 
islands are ever dripping with moisture, and the clouds heavy and 
always inclining to rain. The Atlantic ocean is ever subject to storms, 
but the Pacific ocean seldom or never breeds any. ‘“ But I am not 
able to dive into these profundities, nor sound these depths; not able 
to understand them—much less to discuss. I leave the contemplation 
of these things to stronger wits, that have better ability and happier 
leisure to wade into such philosophical mysteries. ‘Quid miramur 
mundi spectacula ?’ ” CAM. 
oo 


The Artic, Collins's Steamer of the 11th inst., arrived at Halifax, 
N.8., yesterday morning, short of coal. She brings no tidings of the 


Atlantic. 
PAusic. 


TraLian Opera Company.—“ Giovanna di Napoli” was again performed on 
Friday of last week to a good house. Strakosch led i person, and the perform. 
ance was spirited, although the musical reins of guidance were in unaccustomed 
hands, and the composer's conception of the tempo, we observed in severa! in 
stances, was different from that of Maretzek. 

The “Strakosch benefit concert,” on the Saturday following, was not as full as 
we should have liked to see it, although the number of persons present would 
doubtless have crowded the Opera House, had that been the locality instead of 
Tripler Hall. A moderate audience at Tripler is a crowd anywhere else. The 
pieces played and sung were mostly selections from the new opera, and went off 
smoothly enough, with the exception of a single delinquency on the part of the 
orchestra, in commencing oze of Parodi’s arias. We trust that the embers of the 
old quarrel are not yet aglow in the company. Mr. Hauser—no connexion of 
course with the notable Caspar Hauser, and yet he is inevitably suggested when 
ever we write the name —played successfully again, and was applauded. 

Parodi sang, for the last time, in ‘“‘ Norma’ on Monday night. The perform. 
ance we thought, on the whole, not over brilliant. Mr. Hauser played between 
the acts his own Concerto, and the “ Carnival of Venice.” When will this poor 
«‘ Carnival” Lease to be tormented, by the by? Both Hauser and Strakosch seem 
to keep it up between them like a football, upon the common arena of skill. Most 
to be pitied, however, are the unfortunates who are obliged to accompany the 
piece. There is the double-bass, with his two pizzieato notes, which he is com- 
pelled to keep thumping a half-hour or so, and his neighbour the violoncello like 
wise, upon whom, we believe, those two never-ceasing triplet chords are incum- 
bent. And when, the other night, the piece at last was encored. we thought the 
two sufferers must throw down their instruments in despair, and run away, at 
their matually dismal prospect. 

A benefit concert for the Italian refugees come off on Tuesday night, which, we 
regret, was but thinly attended. The music deserved a far better audience, if it 
were only to hear the duo from “Semiramide,’’ by Parodi and Patti, Exquisite 
music this, and admirably sung. Parodi and Patti were tastefully tricolor in weit 
toilette, the former wearing the colours of the Republic in her sash, and the lattet 
in her head-decoration. Beneventano and Sanqui:ico sang, uncommonly well, a 
comic duo from “Don Pasquele.”” Strakosch, whose fingers are fleet as swallows 
when they are fresh, but soon get tired on the wing, played charmingly. Hauser's 
Jirst piece we can admiringly subscribe to. But the second—alas the “ Carnival!’ 

Quite a feature of the evening were the performances by the band of the frigate 
Constitution. Such blasts of Boreas as they occasionally gave us, to be sure! 
None of your effeminate land-lubber music, but strong “ nor-westers” of sentiment 
and pathos. We heard, in fancy, the waves dashing against the sides of old 
Tripler, and at every explosive forte, the ship gave a lurch, and we were fairly at 
sea. Great applause and an encore were the award of Neptune's sea-bards. 

“La Favorita’.—A more successful and charming performance we have no 
listened to this season, than that of this opera, on Wednesday last. There seemed 
to be something in every part especially adapted to each person. Parodi and 
Lorini, particularly, distinguished themselves. Parodi sang and acted with so 
much tendernes and pathos, with such subdued and melting expression throughout, 
that we were equally surprised and charmed with her. A changeseemed tocome 
over her ; she was another Parodi from what we had been accu stomed to hear 
Lorini, too, seemed at last to have found a part that suited him. He so much ex- 
celled all other performances, that he quite obliterated the impression of himself 
in every previous character. His acting was gentleman-like, na‘ural and digni- 
fied—this, indeed, we have always observed, and liked inhim. But his singing, 
particularly of the aria, “ Spirto gentil’’ fairly drew down the house, from the ap- 
pealing and pathetic expression he threw into that exqnisite song. His action, too, 
in the scene where he breaks his sword, and passionately dashes the fragments 
with the decoration which he has received, to the feet of the king, was uncommonly 
fine. In the last act, when Leonora hears the voice of Fernando among the monks, 
who are chanting inthe church, and with a shudder faintingly staggers across the 
stsge toward the portal whence the music proceeds, we confess, the cold chills 
went coursing through our veins. A more effective part, Parodi has not assumed, 
we think, than the Leonora of “ La Favorita.” 

Beneventano would have pleased us better, but for that sin which so easily be 
sets him, over-acting. This, combined with the continuous shouting he keeps up 
in his singing, injures the otherwise good effect he would produce. The character 
of the monk suited the style of Novelli remarkably well, and he did himseli 


credit. 
We have observed for a long time past, a great falling off in the orchestra, The 


overture and accompaniments generally, on this occasion, were certainly far be 
low mediocrity. The instruments were out of tune, and the effect of the brillian 
yocal music not a little injured thereby. We hope also, before the next perform- 
ance, the chorus will be in better drill, and the volume of tone in the monks chant 
be softened down to about one quarter of what it was on Wednesday evening 
The accompanying instrument to this chorus might be, also, a little more skillfully 
handled. With these exceptions, nothing could have been more enjoyable that 
the beautiful opera of “La Favorita.”’ 


Drama. 


Indisposition has prevented our setting foot in a theatre during the past week , 
and certainly there has not been much occasion for critical visits. With the ex- 
ception of a newly imported comedietta at the BRoapway, entitled “ The Husband 
of my Heart,” there has, we believe, been no novelty at the houses which we fre- 
quent. BURTON clings to“ Copperfield,” and so does Brovcuam, and the public 
cling to both. “Dombey,” also, has been played at both houses, as though in the 
spirit of rivalry. Brougham has the original and unapproachable Nipper, in his 
wife, Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Skewton, and Raymond, the real 7'vots, Against these 
however, Burton has himself as Capt. Edw. Cuttle, and a finer piece of acting 
never was seen on any stage. We confess to having seen it about a dozen times 
and regret missing it this week. It constitutes, for us, the drama of ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son,” and without it, this drama would be slow. 

Murs, SKERRETT'’S BENEFIT.—We invite our play-going readers to the beneti! 
of this lively member of Burton's company, at Chambers Street, on Monday even- 
ing. “The Hypocrite” and other admirable entertainments are provided ; and 
the fair lady herself deserves well of the public, for her sprightliness and good 
humour very often contribute to carry through the pieces in which she plays. 
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Henay Saeaton. By G. P. R. James. New York. 1851. Harpers. 
_This is a tale of the times of George I. and of the first Scottish Re- 
pellion, full of lively incidents, and well-drawn pictures of the man- 
ners of the early part of the last century. A love story is cleverly in- 
terwoven with the historical plot, the hero, who gives his name to the 
book, being artfully inveigled into the Stuart cause. The scene shifts 
from London to the sea-coast of Devonshire, thence to the North ‘‘ coun. 
trie” during the mismanaged campaign of the Pretender's forces, re- 
turning subsequently to the Tower of London and St. James’ Palace. 
It were needless to sketch the narrative of events. since a new novel 
by Mr. James is sure to be in every reader s hand; we wiil only say 
that there is great ability shown in the delinestion of some of the 
characters. We like best amongst them the portraiture of the schem- 
ing, plotting, treacherous Sir John Newark, ever trying to gain his 
ends by fraud and cunning, and yet perpetually falling into his own 
traps, and foiled with his own weapons. It is admirably done, and we 
are half inclined to regret that the author has in the end forgotten to 
deal out to him his share of poetical justice. Sir John’s son, also, is 
well imagined—a lad of weak intelligence, but gifted with a certain 
native shrewdness, and a copious endowment of warm affections. Of 
the personages well known in history, we have only an occasional 
glimpse ; but we quote a short introduction to the famous Earl of Stair, 
for the sake of the truthful and pretty conceit with which it concludes. 


Bat let us pass over his surprise and his inquiries, and enter the room of the 
noble earl at the t when 8 approached his dwelling. He was seat. 
ed in a large, straight-backed arm chair, with a round, carved oak table on his left 
hand, having a thick, solitary candle close to his elbow, shaded by a fan-shaped 
piece of green silk fixed in the candle-stick, Thus that keen, penetrating, but 
noble countenance was completely in shadow, while the bright light streamed up- 
on a large packet of old papers on the table and upon one which he held in his 
hand. Boner known tothe English historian as a diplomatist and statesman of 
consummate sagacity than asa general, it may excite some surprise when I state 
that tae paper which he was examining, with a pleasant smile upon his face, con- 
tained a rough plan of the battle of Oudenard, with a number o remarks, minute 
dates, and eeabane written underueath in his own hand. He had drawn it up 
while hurrying ove~ to England with despatches annouacing that great victory, in 
obiaining which he had borne a considerable share, that he might be ready with 
all the details in case of being questioned by the miplewry: It had been of no ser- 
vice to him atthe time, but now the sight of it occasioned pleasant sensations—the 
memory of triumph and success, the recollection, perhaps, cf young, bright Lopes 
and great aspirations—at all events, the thoughts and feelings of earlier and hap- 
pier years A refreshing breeze is ever blowing from the fields of youth, and 
when we read any record of those former days, we do but open a window to let it 
in. Melancholy may be mingled with ii, and it may bring upon its wings the toll- 
ing of the charch-bell for all thathave departed ; but still it is sweet and fresh, and 
beneficial to the health of the heart. 


The smooth and pleasant style of Mr. James, and his perfect familiari- 
ty with the men and the customs of by-gone days, greatly aid the in- 
terest with which he invests his romances. We promise our readers 
much satisfaction from a perusal of ‘‘ Henry Smeaton.” 





Tue Isnanp Worup or THe Paciric. By the Rev. H. T. Cheever. 
ibid. — This volume lays before the reader a very well written account 
of the Hawaiian Group of Islands in the Pacific, to which Missionary 
enterprise, increasing commerce, and certain diplomatic and naval 
transactions have, of late years, turned a considerable share of public 
attention. The author details his own personal observations on the 
spot, made at a very recent period, and the result is a work of much 
information, and no little interest, notwithstanding an occasional ten- 
dency to poetic rhapsody, unusual in a traveller’s published journal. 
Mr. Cheever’s profession renders it more a matter of course that a de- 
cided religious sentiment should pervade his book, and that the state 
and influence of Protestant missions should be his most absorbing topic. 
He is rather severe upon Roman Catholicism, and upon some English 
and French naval officers; but he does not spare his own countrymen, 
and we have no inclination to stir up old and sore subjects. On the 
whole, we commend him therefote to those who look with curiosity to 
the Polynesia of the Pacific Ocean. Some of the wood-cuts with which 
the work is illustrated deserve also a word in their praise. 















Booxs ADVERTISED tn Lonpon.—‘* The Two Generations, or Birth, 
Parentage, and Education,” a novel, in two volumes, by the Earl of 
Belfast.—** The Poet in Sweden,” one small 8vo., by Hans Christian 
Andersen, —* Rambles beyond Railroads,” by W. Wilkie Collins, author 
of * Antonina.”—*‘ Narrative of Travels in the East during the year 
1850,” by Lt. the Hon. Fred. Walpole. 


-_-——»—_—______ 


THE AUTHORS OF « JANE EYRE,” “ WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
AND AGNES GREY.” 


Female genius and female authorship may be said to present some 
peculiarities of aspect and circumstance in England, which we find as- 
s sociated with them in no other country. Among the most daring and 
original manifestations of inventions by Englishwomen,—some of the 
most daring and original have owed their pareutage, not to defying 
Britomarts at war with society, who choose to make their literature 
match with their lives,—not to brilliant women figuring in the world, 
ia whom every gift and faculty has been enriched, and whetted sharp, 
and encouraged into creative utterance, by perpetual communication 
with the most Sietingaiapes men of the time,—but to writers living re- 
tired lives in retired places, stimulated to activity by no outward influ- 
ence, driven to confession by no history that demands apologetic para- 
ble or subtle plea. This, as a characteristic of English female genius, 
Wwe have long noticed: —but it has rarely been more simply, more strange- 
ly, illustrated than in the volume before us. 
a The lifting of that veil which for a while concealed the authorship of 
Jane Eyre” and its sister-novels, excites in us no surprise. It seemed 
vident from the first prose pages bearing the signatures of Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell, that these were Rosalinds—or a Rosalind—in 
masquerade :—some doubt as to the plurality of persons being engen- 
tered bya certain uniformity of local colour and resemblance ia choice 
bf subject, which might have arisen either from identity, or from joint 
peculiarities of situation and of circumstance.—It seemed no less evident 
( hat the writer described from personal experience the wild and rugged 
scenery of the northern parts of this kingdom; and no assertion or dis- 
proval, no hypothesis or rumour, which obtained circulation after the 
peor of “ Jane Eyre,” could shake convictions that had been gath- 
out of the books themselves. In similar cases, guessers are too apt 
oe alee plausible arguments on some point of detail,—forgetting that 
. nd hen, have been thrown in ex proposito to mislead the bystander ; 
at pay the most ingenious discoverers become so pertinaciously de- 
tear to lose eye and ear for those less obvious indications of general 
tree hy style, colour of incident, and form of fable on which more phleg- 
ther persons base measurement and comparison. Whatever of truth 
7 iy yr 4 or may not be generally in the above remarks,—certain it 
“ os * the novels now in question instinct or divination directed us 
valk 4 n the prefaces and notices before us, we find that the Bells 
Th Tee sisters :—two of whom are no longer amongst the living. 
survivor describes their home as— 
ocean pessene e, amongst the hills bordering Yorkshire and Lancashire. The 
me et ae il : 7 net Gtandeis is not romantic ; it is scarcely ming Lon 
there, a fria —- rt <p , Shut in little valleys, where a stream waters, here an 
these valle ss ‘ ie vm oo. Mills and scattered cottages chase romance from 
Imagination A u é, ie y Pd 4 up, iner in amongst the ridges ot the moors, that 
mast be eal ms . rest fur the sole of her foot: and evenif she finds it there, she 
er, she must b Le rts then ee gentle dove. If she demand beauty to inspire 
delieate. Pine ring : - orn: these moors are too stern to yield auy product so 
cnedght-th' beh ye o = pu must ¢¢self brim with a ‘ purple light,’ intense 
sunset-smilee (ny the Me flower-flush uf August on the heather, or the rare 
and early » une ; out of kis heart mast well the freshness that in later spring 
prea See 900 brightens the bracken, nurtures the moss and cherishes the 
that fight ~ f at spangle for a few weeks the pasture of the moor-sheep. Unless 
shire en and f pagan are innate and self-sustained, the drear prospect uf a York- 
B love of wild we be found as barren of poetic as of agricultural interest: where the 
Passio ie nature is strong, the locality will perhaps be clung to with the more 
nate constancy, because from the hill-lover’s self comes half its charm.” 


Thus ~ . 
these pa os wk phe Scene :——now ag to thestory of the authorship of 



















mote district where education had made litde progress, and Where, consequently, 
there was no inducement to seek social intercourse beyond our own domestic cir- 
cle, we were wholly dependent on ourselves and each other, on books and study, 
for the enjoyments and occupations of life, * “ One day, in the autamn of 1845, 
I accidentally lighted on a MS. volume of verse in my sister Emily’s handwriting. 
Of course, foes not surprised, knowing that she could and did write verse: 
looked it over, and mioniag more than surprise seized me,—a deep conviction 
that these were not common effusions, vor at all like the poetry women generally 
write. * * Meantime, my younger sister quietly produced some of her own com- 
positions, intimating that since aes had given me pleasure, I might like to look 
at hers. LI could not but be a partial judge, tc [ thought that these verses too 
had a sweet sincere pathos of their own. ¢ had very early cherished the 
dream of one day becoming authors. This dream, never relinquished even when 
distance divided and absorbing tasks occupied us, now suddenly acquired strength 
and consistency: it took the Savesier of a resolve. We agreed to arrange a 
small selection of our poems, and, if possible, get them printed. Averse to person 
al publicity, we veiled our own names under those of Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, the ambiguous choice — dictated by a sort of conscientious scruple at as. 
suming Christian names positively masculine, while we did not like to declare our- 
selves women, because—without at that time suspecting that our mode of writing 
and thinking was not what is called ‘feminine’--we had a vague impression that 
authoresses are liable to be looked on with prejudice ; we had noticed how critics 
sometimes use fur their chastisement the weapon of personality, and for their re- 
ward, a flattery, which is not true praise. The bringing out of our little book was 
hard work. * * I1l-success failed to crash us: the mere effort to succced had 
given a wonderful zest to existence ; it must be pursued. We each set to work on 
a prose tale : Ellis Bell produced ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ Acton Bell ‘ Agnes Grey,’ 
and Currer Bell also wrote a narrative in one volume. These MSS, were perse 
veringly obtruded upon various publishers for the space of a year and a half; 
usually, their fate was an ignominious and abrupt dismissal. At last ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ and ‘ Agnes Grey,’ were accepted on terms somewhat impoverishing to 
the two authors.” 


The MS. of a one-volume tale by Currer Bell had been thought by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder so full of promise, that its writer was asked for 
a longer story ina more saleable form. 


“ [ was then just completing ‘ Jane Eyre,’ at which [had been working while the 
one-volume tale was plodding its weary round in London: in three weeks [ sent it 
off; friendly and skilful hands took it in. This was inthe commencement of Sep- 
tember, 1847; it come out before the close of October following, while ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ and‘ Agnes Grey,’ my sister’s works, which had already been in the 

ress for months, still lingered under a different management. They appeared at 
ast. Critics failed to do them justice.” 


The narrative may be best concluded in the writer's own words. 


“ Neither Ellis nor Acton allowed herself for one moment to sink under want of 
encouragement ; energy nerved the one, and endurance upheld the other. They 
were both prepared to try again; I would fain think that hope and the sense of 
power was yet strong within them. Bat a great change approached : affliction 
came in that shape which to anticipate is dread; to look back on, grief: In the 
very heat and burden of the day, the labourers failed over their work. My sister 
Emily first declinea. The details of herilla+ss are deep-branded in my memory, 
but to dwell on them, either in thought or narrative, is not in my power. Never 
in all her life had she lingered over any task thatlay before her, and she did not 
linger now. She sank rapidly. She made haste to leave us. Yet, while physical- 
ly she perished, mentally she grew stronger than we had yet known her. Day by 

ay, when [ saw with what a front she met suffering, [ looked on her with an an- 
guish of wonder and love. Ihave seen nothing like it ; but, indeed, 1 have never 
seen her parallel in anything. Stronger than a man, simpler than a child, her na- 
ture stood alone. The awful point was, that, while full of rath for others, on her- 
self she had no pity ; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; fromthe trembling 
hand, the unnerved limbs, the faded eyes, the same service was exacted as they 
had rendered inlealth. To stand by and witness this, and not dare to remon- 
strate, was a pain no words can render. Two cruel months of hope and fear passed 

ainfully by, and the day came at last when the terrors and r= of death were to 
be andergone by this treasure, which had grown dearer and dearer to our hearts 
as it wasted before our eyes. Towards the decline of that day, we had nothing of 
Emily but her mortal remains as consumption leftthem. She died December 19, 
1848. We thought this enough ; but we were utterly and presumptuously wrong. 
She was not buried ere Anne fell ill. She had not been committed to the grave a 
fortnight, befure we received distinct utimation that it was necessary to prepare 
our minds to see the younger sister go afier theelder. Accordingly, she followed 
in the same path with slower step, and with a patience that equalled the other’s for- 
titude. I have said that she was religious, and it was by leaning on those-Caristian 
doctrines in which she firmly believed that she fouud support through her most 
painful journey. I witnessed their efficacy in her latest hour and greatest trial, 
and must bear my testimony to the calmtriumph with which they brought her 
through. She died May 28,1849. Woaat more shall [say about them? I can- 
not and need not say much more. In externals, they were two unobtrusive women . 
a perfectly secluded life gave them retiring manners and habits.’ ’ 


_ Though the above particulars be little more than the filling-up of an 
gutline already clearly traced and constantly present whenever those 
characteristic tales recurred to us,—by those who have held othe 
ideas with regard to the authorship of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” they will be found 
at once curious and interesting from the plain and earnest sincerity of 
the writer. She subsequently enters on an analysis and discussion of 
‘* Wuthering Heights” as a work of Art: —in the closing paragraph of 
her preface to that novel, insinuating an argument, if not a defence, 
the urgency of which is not sufficiently admitted by the bulk of the 
world of readers. Speaking of the fiend-like hero of her sister's work, 
she says :— 

“ Whether it is right or advisable to create beings like Heathcliff, [ do not know 

I scarcely think itis. But this I know ; the writer who possesses the creative 
gift owns something of which he is not always master—something that at times 
strangely wills and works for itself He may lay down rules and devise princi- 
ples, and to rules and principles it will perhaps for years lie in subjection ; and 
then, haply without any warning of revolt, there comes a time when it will no 
longer consent‘ to harrow the vallies, or be bound with a band in the fucrow’— 
when it ‘laughs at the multitude of the city, aud regards not the crying of the 
driver’—when, refusing absolutely to make ropes out of sea-sand any longer, it 
sets to work on statue-Lewing, and you havea Pluto or a Jove, a Tisiphone or a 
Psyche, a Mermaid or a Madonna, as Fate or [nspiration direct. Be the work 
grim or glorious, dread or divine, you have little choice lef: but quiescent adoption. 
As for you—the nominal artist—your share in it has been to work passively under 
dictates you neither delivered nor could question—that would not be uttered at 
your prayer, nor suppressed nor changed at your caprice."’ 


It might have been added, that to those whose experience of men and 
manners is neither extensive nor various, the construction of a self- 
consistent monster is easier than the delineation of sn imperfect or in- 
consistent reality—with all ite fallings-short, its fitful aspirations, its 
mixed enterprises, and its interrupted dreams. But we must refrain 
from further speculation and illustration :—enough having been given 
to justify our characterizing this volume, with its preface, as a more 
than usually interesting contribution to the history of female author- 
ship in England.—Atheneum. 





THE LONDON PRESS OF 1850. 


Opinions upon what is called the Liberty of the Press, will vary very 
greatly. When the late Pope Gregory XVI. made known his opinion 
to the world, that the liberty of the Press could never be sufficiently 
execrated and detested, he but gave utterance to the thought of every 
rogue and hypocrite on earth. 

ery naturally will every man of crooked devices, who acts from 
corrupt motives, who is influenced by evil desires, and who has no 
other than base and selfish purposes, rail against a formidable argus- 
eyed power, that threatens at every moment to look into his dark deeds, 
and to hold him up to well-merited scorn and indignation. 

The press of any one year will generally be found, with us, the index 
of the public mind for that year; and the healthy or diseased state of 
public feeling, the calm good sense of the nation, or its opposite, will 
very correctly be shown, by a table of its literature for the twelve 
months preceding. 

The numbers of the publications that have issued from the London 
Press alone, may be estimated at four thuusand four hundred; and they 
may be thus classed, according to their proportions in numbers :— 
Divinity —Novels—Law—Biography—Travels—School subjects—Polit- 
ical subjects—Poetry—History—Essays—Medical subjects—Architec- 
ture—Classics—Modern Languages—Works especially Illustrated— 
Music—Mathematics — Geography—Agriculture—Natural History— 
The Arts and Sciences generally—Botany—Military and Naval Works 
—Chemistry — Sporting — Engineering— Painting— Archeology—As- 
taontmpectlasleny oll atural Philosophy—-Trade. These vary greatly 
in their a the number of separate publications cullen the 
first head exceeding a thousand, the number under the last not exceed- 
ing ascore. The Papal Question has contributed not a little to the 
subjects connected with the Bible and the Church ; one hundred and 
eighty publications on that question having issued from the Press dur-* 
ing the past month! Luckily there are above forty thousand pulpits 
in the land; and where so much can be delivered orally, and weekly, 
and at no cost, it isa great saving of very much that woald otherwise 
most certainly appear in type, to the injury of a great deal of paper, 
and to the injury, perhaps, of the character for good sense and discre- 
tion of very many a writer. 

Of the better class of the Theological works, throughout the past 
year, we would willingly make selections. But the very large number 
of publications of this character, proves incontestably the general reli- 


™ i ——— = 
“ About five years ago, my two sisters and myself, after a somewhat prol ious feeling of the people ; books of this description being in greater 
Notice 8 of Ne w Works. period of separatiou, found ourselves reanited and athome. Resident in a re- coca than any others, and finding at all wie oat among all 


classes, willing purchasers. 

The works of fiction come the next under our observation, and these 
number nearly five hundred throughout the year. The difficulty in 
this case is selection, and the selection, to be just, should be made from 
each class, romantic, historic, anticonventional, and religious. Thirty 
of these we might expressly mention, had we space for r titles. 

The large number of two hundred and fifty books upon Law, proves 
the care that is taken by the legislature and the lawyers, for the pro- 
tection of our property, and at what a large cost, and by what compli- 
cated machinery, we hold to the possession of such property as we have. 
Lawyers, like printers, will fiad, however, that he of Rome has very 
unconsciously to himself, and very unintentionally, provided great 
additional employment for them through the present year. The old 
laws that must be searched into, the new laws to be enacted, and the 
dovetailing these laws into the present system, with all the legal rea- 
sons for or against any new laws at all, will provide work for many 

ns, and hands, and minds that have long needed work and the reward 
it brings with it. 

We are pleased to find Biography so high on the list, since these are 
always works that teach practically something or other that is good— 
something that is pleasurable toread It isgenerally a good r of 
somebody ; itgives a pleasing insight into character; and it m us 
the more happy in ourselves, when we find how much in so many cases 
may be said in favour of others. 

The works of Travels are again among the most instructive portions 
of our literature; and above two hundred of these, during the past year, 


serve the very useful purpose of making us acquainted with every 
country and people on the habitable globe. Weare rapidly acquiring 
the fullest possible information of the productions of every land and the 


peculiarities and characteristics of their inhabitants. This knowledge 
conveyed to us, freights ships with cargoes, and puts missions into 
movement, and emigration and adventurers in a right direction. And 
of all the works that are published, none are more tically useful to 
the labouring population, than books upon the Colonies. With these 
they can inform their own minds as to the desirableness to them of 
changing their lot here for one elsewhere. They are able to juige fr 
themselves as to which of the Colonies most wants the kind of labour 
they could best give, and at which they would be most likely to suc- 
ceed. There are many half famished labourers and artisans who would 
speedily emigrate, if they knew to what Colony they could best convey 
themselves and their families; and books of this description can 
never be too widely dispersed among the population. and shoald be 
made to abound in all villages, lending libraries, and all mechanic's 
institutions. 

The School publications of the past year, although considerable, are 
but as a drop in a full pail, to those which are already in existence, and 
which go on multiplying their editions year after year, as works estab- 
lished and constantly in demand. 

Poetry flourishes, or at least poems multiply upon us rapidly. Near- 
ly two hundred, altogether new, appeared before us during the 
year. They are an exercise of the fasten which it delights many 
to enter upon ; versifying, the jingling together of rhymes pleases the 
ear. Jf it does do no more, it gratifies the writer ; and if every writer 
of poems can find readers, and secure purchasers of their works, we 
know of no more harmless employment, that would equally bring as its 
reward, pleasure and profit. 

Historical works stand well on the list ; and, considering the gravity 
of the subject and the very few that are ever found to the quali- 
fications of the Historian, one hundred and sixty works on History in 
one year, are quite as many as we ought in reason to expect, or be 
likely to encourage. 

Classics and Mathematics, not being very generally called for, the 
supply of a good hundred of these is probably equal to the demand. 

orks upon Architecture, Modern Languages, Music, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and works highly illustrated, number nearly the same, as do 
works upon general Science and Engineering, Botany, Military and 
Naval matters, works upon Archeology and Painting, upon Chemistry 
and Astronomy and Geology, are quite as much in request as works 
upon Horses and Dogs, and Sporting subjects generally ; and consider- 
ing what pu Natural Philosophy has been made to serve in 
years gone by, it is as well that it should be found so low on the list as 
It.is ; 


Upon the whole, the literature of the year is of a most satisfactory 
character, as regards-ts subjects, and reflects the highest credit upon 
all who are concerned in bringing it before the public. Superior works 
by superior men, in various departments of literature, are now pre- 
paring, and will be published during the present year; a year which 
will, we judge, be especially marked by much excellence in its literary 
compositions, and that will bring to light some of the best, most im- 
proving, and most entertaining works that have appeared for many 
years past. 

We have purposely abstained from doing more than allude generally 





to the daily press, and the weekly and monthly periodicals. Most of 
these form a class of themselves, and exercise too important an influ- 
ence upon our social and political condition, and are too significant of 
our attainments as a nation in literature and science, and knowled 

generally, to be dismissed with a few observations, or satisfactorily 
disposed of in a dozen lines. 





TRIAL OF HYDROGEN GAS FOR LIGHTING, HEATING, &c. 
From the Paris Correspondence of the Phila. Ledger. 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1850. 

[ received an invitation the other day to witness the trial of gas 
manufactured by water. As this subject has caused much curiosity 

in the United States lately, and ended in what the French call a ca- 
nard, hoax, it may be interesting to the readers of the Ledger to have 
a complete account of what was pronounced by all present a satisfac- 
tory solution of the great question, whether gas, manufactured from 
water, can be used for the purposes of light and heat. Accordingly, I 
give every detail as I witnessed it. 

In the environs of Paris isa manufactory. Entering the premises, 
we were first shown a room of the size of an ordinary drawing room, in 
which were suspended several burners. The only difference in the ar- 
rangement from the ordinary gas-burner was that around each lam 
flame was placed a platinum wick, about aninch and a halfin length 
and about an inch or soin diameter. The flame itself was blue and 
dullish, but by the insertion of the platinum net-work, iver is round 
and open at the top,) the platinum became splendidly luminous ; and 
all the burners together cast such a light that the tints of blue and 

reen on paper, which are confounded ordinarly at night, could be 

istinguished, andthe delicate shade of a light straw color adequately 
discriminated. —Whether the platinum is prepared in any special way, 
was not said; but the net-work is exceedingly light, and of course, in- 
expensive. Upona shelf wasa stove about 18 inches high and five 
across, to which was attached a gas-pipe. This stove could be carried 
about, and the small leather pipe, connected with the main pipe, at- 
tached to it. The stove requires no chimney, for the gas being free 
from smoke or color itean burn in any room. Ina chimney-place 
there were a number bot ie of the gas, which gave out a strong h 
capable of being regulated by simply turning them off or on as required, 
In an adjoining room was a gas heater, where no flame was perceptible, 
the heat being conducted oes beneath. Ina kitchen was the gas- 
metre ; and there in kitchen range or oven were placed the different 
utensils over gas flames, whose intensity could be regulated by turn- 
ing off or on the gas in the required quantities. The gas-pipe of lea- 
ther was then applied to the hollow handle of a gridiron, each bar of 
which was perforated at equal distances with holes of the size of a pin’s 
point. By a turn ofthe hand the griliron represented a magical ap- 
pearance ; it flamed up with blue lights, and over them were placed 
some mutton-chops, which were expeditiously cooked. While this was 
going on, water was being heated by the gas, and the company was 
treated to some hot punch. In justice to the gridiron, it must be men- 
tioned, that itcan be turned on its side, and thus presenting a perpen- 
dicular front, it can be used for roasting. A cook by this means could 
ee a vertical gridiron on a handsome centre table, and with a tin- 
itchen before it, with goose, turkey or pig therein. preside over her 
work while reading a novel or working at cruels ; for the ordinary stoop- 
ing, perspiring, fuss and litter are done away with. 

In a word, the most disagreeable household details, which require 
despised drudges to perform, are obviated by this means. Of course 
there is no getting in of coal or wood ; no dust or dirt created thereby; 
no smell ; no poisonous exhalation. All you have to do is to have a 
pipe from the gas manufactory in your cellar, with gas conductors as 
at present. and your fuel and oil and candles are laid in for year in 
and year out. The ordinary dry heat of anthracite is obvia The 
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superiority of the European climate over our own, (Europe being wash- 
ed on the North, South and West, and partially on the East, by oceans) 
may perhaps be secured for the health of the population in doors by this 
mears ; for the gas being made from water, resolves itself to water. By 
putting a china plate over the flame, I could detect moisture, and the 
accretion was palpable. Dry heat isan enemy to beauty ; our women, 
by common accord, should have a domestic atmosphere which may give 
them the advantages of the English fog, where ladies are in no hurry 
to grow old, the sun being kept out, and the atmosphere breathed being 
generally moist. The parlour and kitchen experiments being over, we 
adjourned some 100 feet to the gas factory. Here it was shown how 
it could be manufactured ona grand scale by a company. A brick 
furnace about 12 feet square contained the retort, &. &c. An ordina- 
ry establishment with a conductor, will answer for the manufacture 
of this new agent. 

The inventor told me the expense of heating a drawing-room was 
about @ sous, one cent, a or. In regard to light, the expense was, he 
said, as 6 to 26 in favor of the cheapness of the water gas over the gas 
now inuse. I suppose the account will make a fluttering among the 
gas, not to say the coal companies. I give everything asI witnessed 
it, which astonished all present. The party present were Mr. Sanford, 
Secre.ary of the Legation, Mr. Sykes of Philadelphia ; Mr. Corry of 
Cincinnati ; Mr. B. Phillips of Philadelphia ; Mr. Haskell of New-York, 
and others ; among whom there was but one opinion of surprise and ad- 
miration. 

As a heating agent, its powers were fully tested. A room was heat- 
ed by the gas in a very shorttime. The heat was of the most agreea- 
ble kind, as has been before said ; the combination with oxygen produ- 
cing water, and preventing that dryness which always accompanies our 
furnaces. this point of view it presents immense advantages on the 
score of health and economy. 

As tothe means of the preparation of the gas : 
™ A number of methods have been suggested by chemistry ; most of 
them from the decomposition of water ; but all of them have been here- 
tofore regarded rather as class experiments, more interesting as to 
theory, than capable of a practical application. Mr. Gillard, by a 
simple and cheap method, makes pure hydrogen. Steam is passed into 
an air-tight iron retort, exactly like those in establishments ; the 
bottom of the retort, covered with a layer of charcoal, to the depth of 
an inch or so, the retort is heated to a bright red, and carbonic acil 
and hydrogen are produced. The chemival action is simple; the oxy- 
gen of the water combining with the charcoal, forming carbonic acid, 
and passing with the hydrogen into a chamber containing lime. Here 
the carbonic acid combines with the lime, forming carbonate of lime, 
and the pure hydrogen being liberated, passes off _ The advantages of 
this manafacture over that of coal or oil gas, in point of method and ex- 
pense, are too apparent to be dwelt upon. 

I have given you this account, believing it would be interesting, and 
I trust intelligible, even to those of your readers who are not acquaint- 
ed with chemistry. The apparatus is so simple that it may be found 
with the exception of the platinum wick, in any laboratory, and the 
method will, I hope, be put to the test by some of your scientific friends, 
so as to satisfy themselves, and convince the public that it is what the 
inventor claims it to be. 

Patents have been obtained for all the countries of Europe, and for 
the United States, and in Manchester it is said the work has been suc- 
cessfally commenced. In the course of a month, a Philadelphia gen- 
tleman, now in this city, will return home with the requisite authority 
from the Patentee, to introduce the manufacture of Hydrogen for Light, 
&c., into the United States. 





PROFESSOR COWPER’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE PALACE OF INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRY 


The last day of the year 1850, the one on which Messrs. Fox, Hen- 
derson, and Co., contractors for the building, were to have given up 
ion to the Royal Commissioners, was not inappropriately chosen 

‘or the private visit of the members of the Society of Arts, who col- 
lected ee in large numbers to listen to Professor Cowper’s truly 
lucid explanations of the scientific construction of the great Industrial 
Palace. As important alterations and additions have been made in, 
and to, the original contract, the Commissisners have granted to the 
contractors an additional month to complete the whole of their works. 

The s enclosed as a lecture-room for the occasion is situated on 
the south side of the building, towards the west,end, extending 120 feet 
in le by 72 feet in width, so that there was suffidient space for at 
least two thousand people; but, as far as we could judge, there were 
not more than twelve hundred persons present, including many visi- 
tors, especially ladies, who were not members of the society. On three 
sides of the lecture-room the enclosure was effected by elegant carpets 
suspended from the cast-iron girders and reaching te the floor; while 
the fourth side was furmed by the permanent vertical matched board- 
ing between the upper and lower tiers of ventilators. A temporary 
wooden platform, with table in front, had been erected eapecially for 
the use of the lecturer, and a long desk and seat had also been provided 

for the use of the reporters. Drawings and diagrams, illustrative of 
the subject, were pinned up behind the lecturer's table. 

At ten minutes before twelve, previously to the two thousand work- 
men leaving the building for dinner, the visitors were admitted to the 
lecture-room ; and at a minute or two after twelve Mr. Cowper com- 
menced his illustrative lecture as follows :— 

' «JT have been requested, on this occasion, by the council of the So- 
ciety of Arts, to point out to you the scientific principles of the con- 
struction of this magnificent building. I must confess that, when first 
applied to, I felt considerable difficuity in acceding to the request, us 
Me. Paxton, the originator of the grand building in which we are now 
assembled, had already at your own Temple of Science, in the Adelphi, 
given you an account of the growth of the idea in his own mind from 
the first employment by him of glass, to cover the plants of all nations, 
to that of enclosing with the same material the industrial works of all 
nations; but he has said nothing about the scientific principles by 
which the details have been so beautifully carried out by the talented 
and enterprising contractors. To Mr. Pacten, then, we are indebted 
for the original idea of this building—-to him also, we are indebted for 
the ‘ ridge and furrow roofing,’ and also for the ‘ three-way-gutters,’ 
whereby not only the rain-waiter is effectually carried away from the 
skylights, but also the condensed moisture from the under-side of the 

lass, which covers the building. It was he, also, who furnished the 

id outline of the structure, to be constructed as to its principal di- 
mensions of multiples of simple parts. It was a grand idea, and as 
original as it was grand. Mr. Paxton submitted fis plan to Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, who were at the time sending in tenders for the 
gigantic building of brick, with its colossal dome. As those who sent 

enders for the building of brick were permitted to make suggestions, 
provided such ng yey were accompanied by detailed plans and es- 
timates, Messrs. Fox and Henderson, seeing at a glance thatthe Paxton 
design was the most suitable for the intended purpose, at once recom- 
mended it to the notice of the Royal Commissioners ; at the same time 
undertaking to prepare detailed plans of such design, together with 
estimates, in the short space of one week ; and this promise the contrac- 
tors not only made, but, by working day and night, actually fulfilled ; 
and the consequence was that the | wey design was adopted ; and we 

— now to see how this extraordinary and novel plan has been car- 

out. 

“In the first place, this building is not what is usually termed an 
architectural structure. It is not built of wood, neither of stone nor 
brick, but oi iron. The architect deals with materials the strength of 
which is hardly ever the subject of calculation: brick is laid upon 
brick, and stone upon stone, without the a gree fear of their crush- 
ing from any weight they may be required to sustain, and without 
much thought of the quantities t> be used. The engineer, on the con- 
trary, has to deal with iron, a material whose strength is calculated in 
every situation in which it is used, and the economy in quantity re- 
duced nearly toa minimum. Iron also differs altogether in appearance 
from brick and stone, which present large, broad surfaces ; while iron, 
en the contrary, presents, as you will perceive throughout this build- 
ing (except, indeed, the external boarding), such narrow surfaces, that 
it may be almost described as consisting of an assemblage of lines; and, 
in the building in which we are now collected, these lines are made up 
principally of columns and girders. Do not misunderstand me—I have 
no desire to depreciate architectural beauty ; but it will be seen, on 
an inspection of this builling, that the constructors have been guided 
by more cogent reasons than mere architectural beauty. I may men- 
tion that architects have no particular love for iron; and, as an ex- 
ample, [ may allule to the roof of the hall of King’s College, which is 
supported by iron columns; these columns are encased in wood, in 
order to give them a more substantial appearance. Everybody seems 
to have become a critic with regard to this building ; we often hear | 











people say, ‘ How very slight; but I would advise them to leave out 
the letter ‘s,’ and then pronounce the word, as it should be, ‘light,’ 
they will be nearer the mark. : 

« Let us begin with the columns, which are not solid, as if of brick 
or stone—but hollow—that is tubular ; and here science at once decide 
that this is the stiffest and strongest form for a given quantity of ma- 

terial. For instance, if we take two iron columns, each 30 feet high, 
the one being of 12 inches diameter, and hollow, with metal an inch 
thick, and the other being solid and 6.63 inches diameter, we find that 
the former will sustain about four times the weight of the latter. 
Perhaps there are some critics present who, on looking at the columns 
of this building, may consider them weak; let me, however, respect- 
fally request such critics to test their own power of judging of these 
columns by mentally estimating what these two quills—one inch in 
length—will bear. [Here Mr. Cowper placed two pieces of quill in a 
vertical position between two boards, the upper one being adjustable 
by hinges, and then placed weights on the upper board just above the 
quills, until they ‘reached 224 1bs., which was found to be the crush- 
ing weight. This beautiful and conclusive experiment drew forth loud 
applause. 

“4 The 2 throughout rest on what is technically called concrete, 
composed of large stones mixed with 1-7th of sand and 1-7th of lime; 
the whole being incorporated with a sufficient quantity of water, the 
gravel is taken from pits sunk on the premises. An iron tubular 
socket, from three to four feet long, according to the levels of the 

round, which differ throughout, and of the same diameter as the co- 
amn itself, is placed upon the concrete when dry; the bottom of the 
socket, being very broad and flat, is firmly fixed to the concrete by 
cement. Te fix a socket exactly in its right place, with regard to the 
rest of the sockets, is indeed a very nice point; and a repetition 
of this operation constituted, in fact, the ‘setting out of the build- 
ing.” A theodolite (which many of you are acquainted with) for 
marking the direction, @ 24-feet rod to measure the distances, and 
wooden stakes, each having a nail driven into it, to mark the point 
corresponding with the centres of the respective columns, were re- 
quired in the ‘ setting out.” When the concrete was put into the holes 
dug for its reception, the stakes were necessarily removed, and the 
socket was adjusted to its exact — by means of a triangular wooden 
frame, points in two of the angles resting on the nails of two stakes, 
the other limb having a semicircular end, to fit the‘outside of a contig- 
uous socket already fixed in its place. Perhaps there never wasa 
ground plan of similar character set out with such wonderful exactness 
—its beauty and accuracy meet you at every step you take. 

**Column covers column with as much truth as if their places were 
set out on a sheet of paper, instead of an area of 18 acres of ground. 
The sockets being fixed to their places, the lower columns, 18 feet 8 
inches high, are fixed upon them by bolts and nuts; then a connecting 

iece, 3 feet 44 inches high; then another column, 16 feet 74 inches 

igh; then another connecting piece, and so on. There are in the 
whole building 2500 columns, the first of which was fixed in its place 
on the 26th of September last. It is of the greatest importance that 
these columns and connecting pore should stand perfectly upright 
one upon another. In the usual way, the ends of these columns and 
connecting pieces would have been chipped and filed; and here, I 
think, Fox and Henderson showed considerable tact in turning the 
12,000 ends of the columns and pieces, or what is called facing the ends ; 
the effect of which is, that if the base uf the socket is placed perfectly 
level, the columns and connecting pieces must stand upright. [The 
Professor now produced several pieces of wood, the ends of which were 
not properly faced: the consequence was, that, when placed one above 
the other, the whole fell together; but on immediately after substitu- 
ting some properly-faced pieces of wood, and placing them one above 
another, the whole retained their vertical position.] By the precaution 
taken of facing the ends of the columns and connecting picces, you will 
not discover a crooked line throughout the building. 

«*We now come to the girders, which from their generable appear- 
ance may be called trellis-girders. Girders are usually made solid, 
and vary a good deal in form; but in order to show the importance of 
form, you have only to look at the diagrams.” 

Mr. Cowper pointed to sketches of transverse sections of iron in four 
different forms: first, a square; second, the square divided equally. 
and the two parts placed one above the other; thirdly, an upright and 
two equal flanches or ledges, one at top, and the other at bottom ; and, 
lastly, an upright, with a narrow flanch at the top, and a wide flanch 
at the bottom; the two latter sections being those most usually adopted 
for girders. 

** Let us see how the different parts of a girder ‘ behave,’ to use an 
expression very familiar to engineers. In a common arch we have 
what is known as the pressure or thrust; while, in a suspension-bridge, 
we have tension; in a girder there is both the thrust and tension.” 

1n order to show that form has a great deal to do with the strength 
of materials, the Professor subjected a small sheet of tin to the pressure 
of his hand, and immediately doubled it up; but, on putting the same 
piece of tin into a tubular form, and subjecting it to the like pressure, 
it retained its shape entire under 2 cwt. He then analyzed a trellis- 
girder, showing its weakness without the addition of the braces, by 
means of wooden models, and by the aid of laths pinned at the angles; 
and representing one-half of the transverse section of the building 
Mr. Cowper further explained the imaginary building of the critics 
which might be blown down by a gust of wind; and then, adding to 
the model braces throughout, exclaimed, ‘* And here is the building of 
the contractors. Now see how stiff this slight model has become. 

** The extreme load which is ever likely to be placed on any one of 
the girders is 74 tons; whereas every cast-iron girder is proved by the 
hydraulic testing machine to 15 tons, the breaking weight being 30 
tons. 

‘The almost entire absence of scaffolding is not the least curious part 
in the construction of the building. When I took my class from King’s 
College over the building, some of the pupils asked, ‘ Where is the 
seaffulding ” The fact is, the columns themselves form the scaffolding 
and, with the addition of a wooden pole or two, and a few ropes and 
pulleys, the whole of the columns and girders are fixed in their places. 

** The ‘ Paxton’ gutters, when first designed for the Chatsworth Con- 
servatory, were cut by hand; but this would have been too tedious a 
process for a building required to be executed inso shorta time. Ma- 
chinery was therefore contrived, by which the rain-water gutter in the 
top of the timber, and the two sloping ‘condensation’ gutters, one on 
either side of the timber, are all cut out together. 

** At first, it was intended that the building should be of uniform shape 
from one end to the other; but Fox and Henderson considered that the 
introduction of a transept would give additional stiffuess to the build- 
ing: still, with a flat roof as that of the nave, the trees would have re- 
quired lopping ; it was, therefore, boldly determined to overtop the tal- 
lest of them by anoble arch. To have made the ribs of the arch—or 
principals, as they are called—of iron, would have presented too great 
a load. It was, therefore, determined to construct them of wood. Each 
rib is composed of four layers of planks laid flat upon each other, with 
curved planks on the inner and outer sides ; a strong strap of iron runs 
along the inner and outer sides, and irun-screw bolts and nuts piss 
through the iron straps and the wood, binding the whole firmly togeth- 
er, making the arch stiff, and with so little tendency to spread, that, 
when the ends (by way of trial) were put on planks and the arch load- 
ed with a weight equal to that which it was intended permanently to 
sustain, the friction was found to be sufficient to keep it from moving. 
Arches, doubtless, have some thrust or tendency to open, but that it 
may be overcome is instanced by a cow’s horn, and even this model, 
composed of layers of wood, will give you some idea of the strength 
which may be obtained. [The Professor then loaded the model with 
weights equal to 224 1b. but without a any change in its form. } 
Various persons have given hints and suggestions during the planning 
of the work, which may some day be mentioned in a history, but at pre- 
sent, I consider myself onlysat liberty to mention that Mr. Fox has per- 
sonally superintended the entire erection of the building, and has been 
indefatigable in his exertions from seven o'clock in the morning until 
ten at night. The general management was entrusted to Mr. Coch- 
ran; the setting out of the columns to Mr. Brownger ; the contrivance 
of the various machines to my son (Mr. E. A. Cowper); and the rais- 
ing theribs in pairs was suggested by Mr. Welby,the foreman. The 
contractors duly acknowledge the assistance they have received from 
Messrs. Cochrane and Co., of Woodside Ironworks, and to Mr. Robert 
Jobson, of Holly-hall Works, both near Dudley, for their great exer 
tions in forwarding the castings. 

‘** Messrs, Tupper and Carr supplied the 11,000 plates of their galvan 
ised iron of No. 18 Birmingham wire gauge, which constitute the luf- 
fers or blades of the ventilators. I look upon the original idea of Mr. 
Paxton as one of the mos: succes-fnl effurts of imagination and contri 
vance; and I consider the way in which Fox and Henderson have made 
the bold vonception practicad/e, one of the most successful and aston- 
ishing examples of contrivance, tact, science, industry. and persever- 
ance, and engineering skill the world ever saw; and, whatever wonders 





may hereafter be placed in this building, the structure itself will be 
the greatest wonder of all. There is no doubt that, when our friends 
from the Continent visit this splendid Palace, they will be perfectly as. 
tonished at the preposterous notion of retaining the trees within it! 
but they may learn a lesson from them, and that not an unimportant 
one. Some of our intending visitors have been amusing themselves of 
late years with planting trees of liberty, which withered and dried up, 
and were finally uprooted. Now, we are not a ple very fond of 
emblems, but I look upon those trees as real trees of liberty ; they prove 
beyond doubt that we do not live under a despotic Government, 
The people—right or wrong—wished these particular trees to remain. 
A thousand trees were cut down in Kensington-gardens some years 
since, and not a word of complaint was uttered; but John Bull had 
set his mind on these six or eight trees in particular, whether they 
spoiled the building or not; and there they are standing proofs of the 
attention the Government pays to his wishes. We might carry our im- 
agination further, and say these trees represent the liberties and rights 
of various classes and opinions, and all that is required is that each 
Tree of Liberty should be so pruned and trained as not to overshadow 
or injure its neighbour, while the magnificent arch above, like our 
glorious constitution, is comprehensive enough to include and protect 
them all.” 

When the lecture (which was received with evident signs of satiefa-. 
tion) was drawn to a conclusion, Mr. Cowper, accompanied by a crowd 
of his new pupils, proceeded to the different parts of the building, and 
explained, in order, the testing machine; Henderson's patent ‘ derrick” 
crane; the punching and cutting machines; the machinery for cutting 
off the ends of the sash-bars, and forming the semicircular ends to the 
gutters; the drilling machine ; the mode of painting the sash-bars by 
machinery ; the glazing ee the construction of the transept, and 
other parts of the ingeniously-contrived edifice. 

Among the visitors who appeared to take the greategt interest in the 
roceedings, we observed Sir Edward Codrington and James Walker, 
sq-, two of the vice-presidents, and the following members of the So- 

ciety of Arts—Dr. Faraday, Dr. Forbes Boyle, of the East India House ; 
W. Rocslaien. Esq., R A.; Dr. Lyon Playfair; William Wyon, Esq., 
R.A.; Joseph Paxton, Esq. ; Joseph Glynn, Esq , F.R.S.; R. B. Dock- 
ray, Esq.; Professor Tennant, and Arthur Aikin and Francis Wishaw, 
two of the former secretaries of the society ; while Mr. Grove, the pre- 
sent indefatigable secretary, wasall on the alert to render every assis- 
meee to Professor Cowper, who afforded so great a treat to all assem- 
bled. 





Science versus Sentiment.-—At the trial of the Abbé Gothbland 
and Madame Dussablon for poisoning the housekeeper of the former, 
which took place the first week in December, 1850, at the assizes of La 
Charente, in Angouléme, a professional argument occurred between M. 
Lesueur, the celebrated chemist, and another medical witness, whether 
the poison had been administered in successive doses or otherwise; and, 
during the discussion, an allusion was made to a former victim, named 
Soufflard, by Dr. Gigon, the antagonist of Lesueur, who advanced some 
erroneous statement with regard to the results of the post-mortem ex- 
amination, which was immediately refuted by Lesueur, who in his sci- 
entific enthusiasm exclaimed vehemently, ‘I ought to be able to decide 
the question, for I myself cooked him from head to foot!” 

This melancholy facetiousness recalls irresistibly to memory an anec- 
dote of Gall the phrenologist, who was one day lecturing upon the or- 
gau of Tune. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the veteran professor, exhibiting at 
the same time a superbly-formed skull ; ‘* here is the head of my excel- 
lent friend Colonel Hartmann, one of the fiaest musicians in the Aus- 
trian empire.” 

**Give us its history!—give us its history!” cried a score of his 
listeners. 

‘‘It is a very simple one,” said the German, with a smile of grave 
self-gratulation; ‘‘I iately received intelligence of *he death of my ex- 
cellent friend, which had just taken place at Vienna, and you may 
imagine my delight on learning that the musical development was most 
extraordinary. I hastened to possess myself of so valuable a testimony 
to the truth of the immortal science of phrenology—and here it is, 
Gentlemen, pass round the head of Colonel Hartmann!” 





A DererMinep Suip-Mastrer.—We extract from a late number of 
the Charleston Courier the following spirited letter from a captain to 
his owner; and think that itdeserves passing round. 

Dustin, Dec. 20, 1850. 

I regret to have to inform you, that the ship Juha Bryant was strut. 
with lightning on the [3th inst, at 10 o'clock A M., in lat. about 
49 30 long. 21 30, and the cotton set on fire betwixt the decks. Near- 
ly every person was knocked down, and the first mite nearly killed, 
but he has recovered, andis now nearly well. It struck the main roy- 
al mast, shattered that and the main-top gallant mast, came down aad 
went betwixt decks abaft the pumps, passel forwsrd anl came out 
abaft the forechains on the starboard side, bursting off three plank 
outside, and also came out in two other places. Swvke and the smell 
of burnt cotton arose, we poured water freely down, but found it did 
no good My first thought was to get the main hatches off, and try to 
extinguish the fire, but on reflection concluded to stop up everything 
as tightas possible. We reached Kingstowa yester lay, but finding no 
safe place there, came up to this city last night, ani gota fire engine 
playing in betwixt decks. This morning the ship is quite cool, but f 
intend to fill her with water to-day. 

The same night and next day after the accident occurred, it blew a 
perfect hurricane, and we have had very heavy gales ever since. We 
got up the Channel within sixty miles of Holyhead, when it fellcalm, 
and I made signal for a steamer bound down Channel. She took the 
ship in tow, and got up as far as the Skerries, when it came to blow 
heavy from 8.8. E.; parted the hawser. Friday the wind had settled 
at E 3. E., and blowing heavily, all hands beat out, ani I bore away 
for this place. 

This has been the hardest time I everexperienced. Thenight of the 
accident, both mates were nearly killed by the fumes of burning char- 
coal, and we have not been able to sleep and seldom ext in the cabin 
since ; you may think my situation anything but plessant, when on the 
night of the accident, [ had both mates laid on the grate forward of the 
house apparently dead, three thousand biles of cotton on fire, and it 
blowing a perfect hurricane. My purpose is to fill her t» the decks— 
extinguish the fire, break out afew bales around the main mast to ex- 
amine it, and proceed to Liverpool without discharging. We had to 
throw overboard the 24 bales shut out. I am almost sick, but have 
stood it pretty well; now that the excitement is gone, however, I feel 
badly. In haste, Bensamin Dyer. 





Frencn Love-Lerrers.—Among the new publications advertised 
in Paris, we notice a book entitled ‘* Love-letters” (Lettres d’Amour). 
—The author, M. Julien Lemer, has had the curious ide. of collecting 
in one volume the most celebrated love letters—-the chefs-d'euvre of 
tender correspondence—a style of composition in which France has al- 
ways been pre-eminent. Heéloise, Ninon de l'Enclos, Mille. de l’Es- 
pinasse, Rousseau, and Mirabeau, of course, hold their places; but 
what is more surprising is, that we are told that contemporary writers 
—Béranger, P. L. Courier, Jules Sandeau, and Arséne Houssaye will 
contribute to the work. The advertisement is so ambiguously worded 
as to induce the belief that the letters of these gentlemen were written in 
their inlividual capacities. We of course do not supp se this to be the 
case,—but the fact that many persons have believe! it in Paris is cu- 
riously French --Atheneum. 





A Restine Piace at LAst.—On Friday morning week, a number 
of workmen commenced pulling down the railings and the lodge at 
Cumberland-gate, the entrance to Hyde-park from the top of Oxford 
street. Atthe same time they began building a smith’s forge and 
workshop, together with sheds for the accommodation of bricklayer’s 
and masons. On inquiry, it was stated to be the intention to erect the 
warble arch which had been taken from the froatof Buckingham Pa- 
lace upon this site. 





Tue New House or Commons.—-During the recess, the workmen 
have been actively engaged in constructiag a perminent roof to the 
new House of Commons. When the new house was first occupied by 
members, neither the members nor reporters could hear distinctly 
what was said, and, in consequence, Mr. Barry coustructed several 
temporary roofs to overcome the difficulty. Before the prorogation of 
Parliament, Mr. Barry had determined, it is said, on moiking a per- 
manent roof, after the temporary model which had been found to an- 
swer, and that permanent roof is now almost finishel  [t rises from 
the middle of the windows with a high pitch to neirly the height which 
the first permanent roof was, and presents « light and elegant appear- 








ance, in keeping with the other portions of the building. Oa each 
side of the house new galleries and division lobbies are being prepared 
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e and elegant waiting-room is in course of fitting up in 
“y ong new house is pérmanently to be taken ssion of 
> the House meets after the Easter recess, and will, we believe, be 
— to answer satisfactorily. Several important alterations are 
foun made in the approaches to the house, which, when finished, will 
- ibute to the comfort and convenience of members, and give a 


oe and finished appearance to the Commons portion of the new 
P ee 


alace. 
‘ Drury-Lane Txeatre, Lonvon.--This house, under the manage- 
nent of Mr. Anderson, opened for the season on the 20th ult. The 
ress does not speak highly of his prospects. A late piper says. 
On Saturday was performed “ The Love Chase,” and the occasion 
as rendered note-worthy by the return to the stage of Mr. Walter 
acy, who for the first time enacted Wildrake. This event deserves 
3 ecial welcome, and Mr. Lacy, by his admirable manner of support- 
~ a peculiar and fantastic character, requiring the combination of 
are qualities, has once more established himself as a pablic favourite. 
(rs. Nisbett was Constance, a part which she has made so thoroughly 
her own that criticism on it were now affectation. Mrs. Parker, too, 
nade her first appearance here as Widow Green ; and, altogether, the 
omedy went off with éclat. The pantomime, of course, followed, and 
,as received so much manipulation since the first night as to be consid- 
srably improved in action and effect. i . 
There is a change of performance every night at this theatre. On 
onday, Mr. Anderson performed Hamlet, when Mrs. Walter Lacy, as 
ell as her husband re-appeared on the stage. To the mad scenes of 
Ophelia she gave both point and pathos. Mrs. Ternan was the Ger- 
rude. 3 
day evening, the first part of ‘Henry IV.” was revived. 
ae oy Wales is one of those characters for which Mr. Ander- 
on’s person and talent both peculiarly fit him. It was pleasant to see 
fr, Vandenhoff in Hotspur. His classical style brought out the fine 
poetry with which the part abounds, though somewhat too measured 
perhaps for the fiery youth of Harry Percy. Falstaff was confided to 
r. Barrett, who made his first aageerenee at the theatre. This gen- 
leman’s voice is good, he has considerable humour, and altogether his 
nerformance was respectable. The play was on the whole, well cast; 
nd the house respectably attended. 


a 


Croron Water Statistics.—From the annual report of the Croton 
Aqueduct Department, recently made to the Common Council, some 
urious particulars are glean During the past year more than 
ight miles of pipes have been laid in various ay of the city, the ag- 
regate amounts now to two hundred miles. The Croton water is con- 
eyed to Blackwell's Island, across the East River, in om percha 
pipes. A new reservoir is strongly urged for the use of the city du- 
ing the time that the ayueduct is closed for necessary examination and 
epairs. Great complaints are made of the wasteful expenditure 
f water. The city sewers in the aggregate, are seventy miles in 
ength. -— 

A Sout aBove Steatinc.—When young Billy Bottom lost one of his 
fingers a few evenings ago, ‘Old Saratoga” overheard a conversation 
hetween him and Sheesicks about the loss. ‘ Billy, how did you lose 
your finger?” ‘‘ Easy enough,” said Billy. ‘‘Is’pose so, but how?” 
‘I guess you'd ha’ lost your’n if it had been whar mine was.” “That 
don’t answer my question.” ‘* Wall,if you must know,” said Billy, “I 
had to cut it off else steal the trap.”— Evening Mirror. 


Sovurnern Arrica.—Discoveries of considerable magnitude have 
been shed over the g ay of the interior of Africa. Thesubstance 
of it is, that the great Lake before reported discovered in South Africa, 
although receiving the waters of several rivers, has no outlet to the 
bcean About seven days’ journey to the north of this Lake a ridge of 
ery high mountains crosses the continent, and beyond ita new “ river 
ystem’’ commences, the streams all flowing tothe north and ultimate- 

to the Ocean.—Cape Town Mail. 


THe First Pruvent Srep.--The corporation of Liverpool have ju- 
ciously come to a determination to guard the large deposit of gun- 
owder in the neighborhood of their town against lightning. The cir- 

umstance of 800 tons of this dangerous material being permitted to 

emain open toexplosion from a stroke of atmospheric electricity has 
necessaril excited agreat sensation amongst the inhabitants, and it is 
expected that the site of the small temporary magazines in which it is 
Heposited will be eventually removed to some greater distance from the 
phores of the port. We understand thatSir W. Snow Harris has, at the 
request of the corporation, visited and inspected the buildings, and pro- 
vided a plan of lightning conductors calculated to secure them from 
damage y lightning, and which is to be immediately carried out under 
his immediate direction. 

Repuction or Taxes.—We have good reason to believe that the 
Chancellor of Exchequer, judging from his present available resources, 
and the financial prospects of the new year, feels confident that he will 
be able to reduce the taxation ofthe country to the extent, in round 
numbers, of 2,000,000/. Itis worthy of observation, that the remis- 
sion of the window duties, and the repeal of the tax ca advertisements, 

ould, together, cause a loss to the revenue of, as nearly as may be, 
his sum. We may add, that there are persons generally well informed 

s to Ministerial purposes, who feel assured that these will be the two 
axes which the Right Hon. Gentleman will repeal in the coming 


Paul's Cathedral.—The Right Rev Dr Edward Field, Bishop of Newfoundland, 
is to be translated to the diocese of Nova Scotia, rendered vacant by the deat of the 
Rev Dr Inglis —The Right Rev David Low, L L D, Bishop of Moray and Ross, 
has intimated his resignation of that office—his advanced years and increased infir- 
mities having rendered him unfit for the due discharge ot his duties. 

Pensions on the Ciyil List of £100 a year each have been granted to Mr George 
Petrie, L L D, and to Mr. J. Kitto, MD. Mr Petrie is a meinber of the Royal Hi- 
bernian Academy of Aris, and Vice-Presidert of the Royal Irisn Academy of Sci- 
ences. He is author of a well-known treatise on the Round Towers of [reiand, and 
of many other antiquarian works. Dr. Kitto, though deaf and dumb from an acci- 
dent when a boy, travelled through many !ands in connexion with the Missionary 
Society, and has done much for the cause of Biblical literature. He is the author 
ot the Pictorial Bibie, the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, aud some other 


works of similar character. 
Arup. 


Wak Orrice, Dec. 27.—2d Reg of Drag Gds—Ens H M Stapylton, from 17th 
ft, tv be Cor, by pur, v O'Hara, pro. 3d Drag Gds—Cor C D Pedder to be Lt, by 
pur, v Croker, who ret. 12th Lt Gds—Cor J K Lennox to be Lt, by pur. v Arden, 
who ret. 14th Li Drags—Lt H E Reader to be Adj v Apthorp, who costae the 
Adjey only. ist (or Grenadier) I't Gds—Maj and Col Sir O Honyman, Bart, to 
be Lt Col, by pur, v Col Lasgelles, who ret; Capt and Brevet Col J J W Anger- 
stein to be Maj by pur, v Sir O Honyman: Lt and Capt Sir H Hopwood to be 
Captand Lt Col. by pur v Angerstein; Ens and Lt A F Thesiger to be Lt and 
Capt, by pur, v Honwood. Scots Fusilier Gds—Capt E Neville, from 54th ft, to 
be Ltand Capt, by pur, v Lord Burghersh, whoret. 18th Ft—Ens A H Graves, 
from 37th Ft, to be Ens, v Lillingston, who ret. 20th Ft—LtG@ F W Poley, tobe 
Capt, by pur, v Knight, who ret. 37th Ft—Ens E A Anderson, from 81st ft, to 
be Ens, v Graves, app to 18thft; Capt G@ M Ross, from half-pay. unat, to be Pay- 
master, v H Piercey, who has retired upon half-pay as a Lt. 4st ft—Maj G Car 
penter to be Lt Col, by pur, v Peddie, who ret ; Capt A J W Northey to be Maj, by 
pur, v Carpenter; Lt K F L Jenner, to be Capt, by pur, v Nurthey: Eus E Rich- 
ards to be Lt, by pur, v Jenner. 46th Ft—Ens H KR bide to be Lt, by pur, v 
Wemyss, who ret, 47th Ft—Maj W O'Grady Haly to be Lt Col, by jon v Gor. 
don, whoret; Capt RT Farren, to be Maj, by pur, v Haly; Lt C C Villiers, to 
be Capt, by pur, v Farren; Eas T L Roberts to be Lt, by pur, v Villiers. 60th Fr 
--LtSir E F Campbell, Bart, to be Capt, by pur, v Carden, who ret; Sec Lt R J 
E Robertson to be First Lt by pur, v Sir E fr Campbell. 6ist Ft—Ens TG D 
Payn tobe Lt, v Armstrong, dec ; Gent Cadet R R Daly. from the R Mil Col, to be 
Ens, v Payn. 70th F:--Ens A Saltmarsh to be Lt, without per, vJ C O'Brien, 
dec. 77th Ft—Maj T G Eggerton to be Lt-Col, ur, v Duberly, who ret; Capt 
G Dixon, to be Major, by pur, v Egerton; Lt @ Willis to be Capt, by pur, v 
Dixon. 8ist Ft—Capt J B Flanagan, from 76th Ft, to be Capt, v G W Raikes, 
who ret upon half-pay, 76th Ft. 90th Ft—Ens R D Vaughton to be Lt, by pur, v 
Pole, who ret. 93d Ft—Capt F Shelton, from 98th Ft, to be Capt, v Crawford 
whoex. 98th Ft--Capt F i C rawford, from 93rd Ft, to be Capt, v Shelton, who 
ex, 2ndW.I.R —J W Haleman, gent, to be Ens by par. 

War Orrice, Jan 3.—6th Regt wo Gis—Ens G Wardlaw, from 76th Ft, 
to be Lt, by pur, v Lindow, who ret —16th Regt of Ft—Capt G Studdert, from 
93d Ft, to be Capt, v Goldie, who ex.—54th Ft—Cor A R G Evered, from 1st Drag 
Gde, to be Ens, v Shiffner, prom.—67th Ft—Ens E H Steward to be Lt by pur, 
v Pratt, who ret; T B Houston, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Steward.—69th Ft—M 
W L Coast, Gent to be Kins by par, v Gray, who ret.—93d Frt—Capt G P Goldie, 
from 16th Ft to be Capt, v Studdert, who ex.—99th Fr—P Carroll, M D, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Galbraith, pro on Staff. 

Brevet.—Capt W G Prendergast, of 8th Regt of Bengal Cavalry, to be Maj in 
the Army in the East Indies. 

Hospitat StarF.—Assist-Surg G T Galbraith, M D from 99th Ft,to be Staff 
Surg of the Sec Class, v Courtenay, dec. P 

We understand that Lieutenant-General Sir George Berkeley, KCB, will resign 
the command of the Madras Presidency on the arrival of General Sir William 
Gomm as Cem:mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, an officer junior in rank to Sir 
George.—The ship Java, of 1,175 tons, has been engaged to convey the 47th 
Regiment from Cork to Corfu, the 36th Regiment from Corfu to Barbadoes, the 
66th Regiment from Barbaloes to Quebec, and the 19th from Quebec to Poris- 
mouth —Sir Charles Napier presented new colours to his ee (Her Majesty's 
22d) at Dugshai, on the 18thof November. He was to have lett that station on the 
2ist for Ferozepore, where he will remain till the arrival of his successor is an 
nounced, when his Excellency embarks on the Sutlej for Kurrachee and Bombay 
—Orders have been issued to reduce the Ceylon Rifle Regiment 400 men.— 
Lieut General Earl Cathcart moves to the command of the lst King’s Dragoon 
Guards. Either General Taylor or General Bouchier succeeds to the 3rd Dra- 


goun Guards. 
Navy. 


We regret to announce the death of Rear-Admiral of the Red James Murra 
Gordon, which took place onthe 28th December, at Balmaghie House, in the 70th 
year ofhis age. The gallant deceased was brother of the late Lieut. Cul. Gordon, 
of the Fusilier Guards. By the dea.h of Aimiral Gordon the following promo 
sions and changes take place:—Capt J Toup Nicolas, CB, KH, to be rear-adm of 
the blue, vice Sir J. Rowley, Bart., to be rear-admiral of the white, vice the 
Henourable Sir Fleetwood B. R. Pellew, C B, K C H, to be rear adm of 
red. Capt W W Henderson, C B, KH, becomes senior captain on the active iist ; 
Capt W C Courteuay succeeds to the senior half-pay list of 14s. 6d per diem; and 
Capt Sir W Dickson, Bart., to the half-pay list of 12s. 6d. perdiem. The senior 
captain on the retired list, W Stanhope Lovell, K H, being senior as a captain to 
Rear-Admiral Nicolas, obtains his promotion to the rank of rear-admiral on the 
retired list, without increase of pay. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour is appointed to relieve the Earl of Dundon 
ald in the command of the North American and West India station. His flag will 
be hoisted in the Cumberland, 72, a new two-decker, (not the Pembroke.) His son, 
Capt G H Seymour, will be his flag-captain. 

APPOINTMENTS—To the Sampson, steam frigate at Devonport, commissioned by 
Capt Jones, on the 31st ult. Lt Russell Patey, Surg S Donnelly.—To the Pandora, 
6, Lt Theodore M Jones. 

The following ships have been ordered home t o be paid off, having served their 
time on foreign stations. Most of them have received their orders, and are actual- 
ly en route. Powerful, 84, Mediterrnoaean— Asia, 84, Pacific— Meander, 44, Pa- 
eific— Havanna, 19, New South Wales—Fly, 12, New South Wales—Araé, 12, 
China—King fisher, 12, Coastof Africa—Spyrder, 6, Brazils— Cyclops, s. f. 6, Coast 
of Atrica— Antelope, s. v. Mediterranean. 

We have intelligence from Malta by the French Mail to the 22d December, which 





ession. Advertiser. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 113, By W.C. ofthe U.S. Naval Academy. 




















White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 112. 
White, Black. 
toQ Kt5 ch Rt 'd 
to QB8 ch Kt __ 
toK 3 ch BtwK4ch 
toB4 P tks Kt disc. checkmate. 
To Corresponpents.—F. B.—Your P. i 
.—F. B.— blem D will admit of adouble solution. In the 
4se Of that published last week, you hed wriss i 
ca ; i error we unfortunately copied. ~ ty Singita nesctiaiaaal 
4. B. C.—We thank you for your communi i i y 
C., ore always vers aulpubie.” cation. The contributions of your friend, W 
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Appotutments. 


Colonel Hugh Rose, Consul-General for Syri : RI 
i ens t Syria, has been appointed Secretary of 
easy at Constantinople. By this appointment a saving of £1000 a year will be 
harles i 't 18 not probable that the vacancy in Syria will be again filled up.— 
yon, [ve MacCarthy, Esquire, to be Colonial Secretary for the Island of 
cHugh, E. mes Vickery Drysdale, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary, and Robert G 
Rey Ri i 8q. to be her Majesty’s Treasurer for the Island of St. Lucia.—The 
‘chard Burgess. BD Rector of Upper Chelsea, to he a prebendary ef St 


brings accounts that the fleet under Sir William Parker sailed from Port Mahou 
on the 2nd, and anchored on the 5th at Barcelona, whence, however, they were com- 
pelled by a gale of wind to take a sudden departure on the 11th, leaving the Scourge 
to pick up some thirty officers from the different ships who happenedto beon shore, 
and were unable to get onboard. The Scourge conveyed them all to Malta, where 
she arived on the 14th Décember, in company with the Terrib/e; and the rest of 
the fleet was looked for daily, though it is possible that Sir William Parker, to. 
avoid the hubbub of a Christmas Day in port, will manage to keep out until the 26th 


Ovituary. 


At Hackney, Captain William Holden, late Paymaster lst batt. Rifle Brigade , 
aged 73. At Lisbon, on board the Retribution, Lieut. James 8S. Darell, R. N., 
son of Edward Darell, Esq of Calehill, Kent. At Brompton, W.H. Brownson, 
Esq, M.D., late surgeon of 24 W. I. Regiment, aged 37. The eldest daughter of 
Schiller, Madame Caroline Junot, died suddenly, on the 10th ult, at Wurzburg, in 
Bavaria, M. Christian Sauritz Sverdrup, for 42 years professor of philoiogy at the 
University of Christiana (Sweden), had just died inthat place aged 79. At Ever- 
creech House, Somersetshire, James Lord Talbot de Malahide and lord Malahide, 
of Malahide, in the county of Dublin, Magistrate and Deputy-lieutenant of the 
county of Somerset. We regret very much to announce the premature demise at 
Hornby Castle, on Christmas Day, of Miss Marcia Frederica Isabella Laue Fox, 
qresbdaaghiee of the late, and niece of the present Duke of Leeds, at the early age 
of os he The lamented deceased was an exceedingly beautiful girl, and 
universally beloved. The Duchess of Leeds, who had exercised maternal care 
over her niece for some years past, is almost inconsolable at the painful event. 
Lady Dick, wife of Sir Page Dick, Bart, of Port Hall, near Brighton; in her 82d 
year. On the 19th, Gloster Wilson, Esq, F.R.S., many years a Commissioner of 
the Board of Customs ; in his 8istycar. Onthe 28th alt, in Highbury-park, Aaron 
Chapman, Esq, late M.P. for the borough of Whitby, aged 80. At Brighton, the 
Rev. A. Brandram, M A.., rector of Beckenham, and for 27 years Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. On the 29th ult, at his residence, 43 Curzon. 
street, May-fair, William Henry Seguin, Esq, in the 36th year of his age. On the 
30th ult, S. Thomas, jun, Esq, late Ordnance Storekeeper at Bytown, Canada 
West: On the 28th ult, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Captain Charles Lushington Cum- 
berlege, late of H.M. 4th Light Dragoons. Captain G. W. Bingham, R.A. onthe 
10th of October last, at Ceylon, where he was acting in command of the Royal 
Artillery at that station. At Birkenhead, aged 71, Lt. Samuel Spencer, R.N. 
This veteran officer served 43 years on full pay, was in the Victory, at Trafalgar, 
and was for several years Admiralty Agent on board one of the Cunard Steamers, 
At Brighton, Lt. F. Drew, R-N. Asst-Surg J. Weir Duncan, of the Persian, 12, 
Comm. Bulman, died of fever at sea, Sept. 22, off Grey Town, Mosquito. Comm. 
Dickson, R.N. Secretary of the Royal Naval Benevolent ena ki and founder of 
the Free Naval School at New Cross, near London. Dr. M'Fadyen of Jamaica is 
among those who have fallen victims to the cholerain Jamaica. Dr. M’Fadyen 
was a native of Glasgow, and son of the late Mr. J. M’Fadyn. well known as the 
oldest music-seller in Scotland. He was a member of the Linnman Society of 
London, and had attained much distinction as a botanist. He was the author of 
the well known “ Flora” of Jamaica, a new edition of which he was preparing for 
press when he was suddenly cut off. Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of her Ma- 
Jesty’s General Register House for Scotland. Mr Macdonald for many years held 
the office of Keeper of the register of Deeds and Protests, But it was as an 
—- and zealous antiquary that he was chiefly known to the public. He also con- 
tributed largerly to the materials of Sir Walter Scotts’s notes and illustrations of 
the “Waverly Novels.” Suddenly, in London, Mr. David Webster Osbaldiston. 

the well known tragedian and theatrical manager. 





OHN W. 8. HOWS-—PROFESSOR OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL- 

lege, having witharawn frum any connexion with Editorial duties, is now enabled to en- 
large his previously limited number of private Pupils. Professional students and others, 
desirous of acquiring a thorouy: ly natural and practical Elocutionary style, may be turn- 
ished with terms, &c, by application to Prof. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 
34 door from Bleecker Street. > jan 18—2t 








——_— 
NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With nctes explanatory and critical Edited by Prof. 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo, Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 


“The editor has prepared an edition in which ail that is dark is made clear, b 
notes at the bottom of the pag*, some of whicn notes uré original and aus selaet 3 “tn 
this way we have running thr uyh the book the criticism of Addison, with from 
ep Todd, Brydges, Stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richarison, Thyer, Pearce, and Hazlitt.”— 


“ The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant.”—Buffulo Commercial. 


INDIA AND THE H!INDOOS—Being a popular view of the Geography, History, Gov- 
ernment, Manners, Customs, Literature, &c,, of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W 
Ward t vol. 12mo. : 
z A very interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship.” —N. Y 

xpress. 

“ A work of decided value and interest”—N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffner. 2 vole. 
“ ‘This is a remarkable book. 

gelligencer. 
ansant isthe bag aed a labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marve. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE —1 vol.i2mo. 24 “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRS. ELLET’S “OMFSTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-—3 vols, 3d edition. 

MRS. GEORGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vol. 3d edition. | 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
(late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Naseau street, 


It is a work of great research and learning.” —Nat ional In- 


jan 25—tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


SALANDER AND THE DRAGON ; an Allegory, by Rev. F. W. Skelton, with engrav- 
ings. 50 cents. 


“A pretty conceit, effectively worked out. It is an ingenious all but 
yerest reteel narrative.”— Evening Post. ee egory, but hae all the in- 


THE WORLD’S PROGRESS—Third edition, with additions to the present time. 
cloth, $2. 

“« No book of reference has appeared of late years with greater claims to a 
library table."—Methodist Quarterly Review. Pres ores 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD ~-By Elizabeth Wethereil. 

“This is a tale, depending for itsinterest on lively and truthful pictures of dom estic and 
country life. Its portraiture of characteris striking and true to nature, and the wh ole work 
is pervaded by a healthy, religious and moral tone.”—Recor der. 

FADETTE’ a Domestic Story from the French, By Miss M. M. Hays. (2mo. cloth, 75c. 

‘*a very charming translation of avery charming tale. Indeed we know not when we 
have Ried | anything of the sort with so much pleasure. There are few who can read it 
without benefit as well as pleasure.” — Albion. 

PROF. TAPPAN ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION—12mo. cloth, 75c. 


“ This is the production of a skilful hand. We know of no work, comprising ina small 
compass 80 pd at 5 interesting and valuable information on the subject.”—Evening Post, 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC . 
Fon oc G. LuceThis Steamship will depart with the Maile for Europe: positivels te: 
Wednesday, Feb, 5th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth et the foot of Canal street. 

berth secured until 


Zo d for, 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. ° 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegence or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
t will be received on board after Mondey evening, February 3d. 
‘9th 








Positively no frei 
The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail February 19th. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR.—To let at Reading, withinan hours’ ride by railway of 
London, a commodious and well furnished house, containing large drawing, d 
breakfast, and waiting rooms, seven bedrooms, and convenient kit 8, pantries, éculleries. 
&c. Also,a large garden. The house is close by the Raliway Station, which connects Read. 
ing with every part of England. 

For particulars, apply. oe toS Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
Esq., The Forbury, ead ng. ogland. jan 25—6 








ACCORDING TO LAW, 


HE WORLD’S FAIR ART-UNION.—Under the management of the New York Art- 
Union Company. incorporated by the Le ure of New York, $5a share. Each 
shareholder has an engraving worth more than his subscriptior, and per! a free first 
cabin passage to London and back, with $100 to pay expenses in London. F \ particulars 
ratis on application personally or by paid letter, addressed W.F. A.U., 50 Wall Street, 
New York. jan 25—1t 





H®&teEL TO ‘RENT IN CHARLESTON, S. C.—The large and commodious 
building in this city known asthe VICLOwLA HOTEL, is off 
The Hotel is situated atthe corner of King and Princess streets, the 
ping and promensding street of the city. House is five stories 
style, with great care, gad especially fora Hotel. There are 42 rooms 
which is lighted and veniilated from the roof, in addition 
fron. windows, and which makes them as pleasaat apartments as can be fou 
in the State. The oe convenient and spacious, the parlours p! 
A person possessing the talent and indusiry necessary to conduct judiciously 
Hotel, would find here a fine opening for business. Arrangements could be mad 
present occupant, for immediate delivery of the premises. For further particulars, apply 
DANIEL COOK, Lessee, 


jan 18—It or EDWIN P. STARR, Charleston, S. C. 


j AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS®. PONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
F COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 

Among the numerous discoveries Scieace has wade in this generativn to facilitate the busi- 
ness of life—increase its en joyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
can be named of more real velue to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues throughout this broad country, has proven beyond a 
doubt, that no medicine or inetion of dict yet known, can so surely control and 
cure the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto swept from our midst 
thousands and thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a 
Remedy has at length been found which can be relied on to cure the most dangerous affec- 
tions ofthe lungs. Our space here will not admit us to publish anv proportion of the cures 
effected by its use, but we would present the fo lowing opinions of eminent mer, and refer 
further enquiry to the circular which the A, t below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facte. 

From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of dee 
Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its chemical constitution, that it isan admirable compound 
for the relief of laryngiaiand bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior peony 
ter can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 

Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 

From the vty celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Societies of America and Europe. 

“ I deem tbe Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, acda very effective remedy for the class of diseases it is intended to 
cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849. 

MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec- 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 








Me., April 26, 1849. 


Saco. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your Cherry Pectoral in my 
practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary complaints. rom observation 
of many severe cases, [ am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and diseases of the lungs, 
that have te. to defiance all other remedies. 


linvariably recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for that disease. 
Kespectfully yours, I. S. Cusuman, M.D. 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and fais” 
l 


Druggists every where. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON, AND ROSE FOSTER. 


Beautifully bound in two volumes, cloth, and illustrated with Thirty-Three Engravings» 
from casts of the original English plates. Price $3, complete. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 48 Ann Street. 


COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
THE STEWARD: 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By Henry Cockton, Author of “Sylvester Sound,” ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” &c, 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

“ We became intensely interested in this novel, which in style, and somewhat in inciden) 
und narrative, reminded me strongly of the Vicar of Waketield. The characters are drawn 
with artistic skill so perfect, that they at once enlist our feelings as im real life. wwe 
despise the hypocrite George : whut loathing his deep villany inspires How we admire 
the noble true- ed old John, t:.e menly, generous. gay-spi Charles; and we love 
g -nile Mrs. Wardle, and the sweet confiding Juliana [n truth, itis a most refreshing book— 
an oasis in the literature of the day.”—London Quarterly. 


Price Fifty Cents. 











* 


H. LONG & sROTHER No.43 &un Street, New York. 





A COMPANION TO CHARLES 0’MALLEY, 
NOW READY, 


FRANK FAIRLEGH, 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 


With numerous illustrations—by the author of “Lewis Arundel,or Railroad of Life.” 
This work has been published but two months, and five large editions have been sold. 

« This is f the best stories of itskind we ever remember to haveread. Trueto the 
life, und abousding with wit, there is no wonder that it has already secured a large share 
public patronage.”— Atheneum. 

« There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, who has so well deserved popularity 
as Game of this story. Thereis none of the elaborate penny-a-lining of Dickens, the 
straining for jokes of Albert Smith, or the outre situations of Angelo Titswarsh, but @ narra- 
tive that wins from iis easy truthfulness, and excites the most pleasurable sensations from i's 





rich raciness ; while there isan under-current of sound morality which commends it to the 
virtuous.”—London Quarterly. 


Price Fifty Cents. H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street, New York. 
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BANKING AND PINANCB. 
AZI tor 1350-51, contains following valuable works en 
1. FRANCIS’ CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
Il. J. R. McCULLOCH ON INTEREST, USURY LAWS, &c.. 
ill. ® O FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 
IV. ON MONEY, COINS, BULLION, &c. 
Vv. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By James William Gilbart, Esq 
F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 


1.—OF FRactseal BANKING. Section |. The Nature of Banki 2. The 

uutiny of Banki 3. Banking Terms. 4. The Ge General Adminisiration ofa Vank. 5 The 

Administration ofe Bank with wagers to Proceedings = Bills of Exchaoge. 6. Empioy- 

ment of Surplus Funds. 7. Seasons of Pressure. 8. Bank of 

England. 10. Joint Stock Banks. It. The ‘Advainigiration of the Be te ¢ yn 
aries—Promotions —Training. Book- . Bank: 

— mia—Bonds—Letters of Creait, &c. ” 


Part Ua-08 BpUEISe INSTITUTIONS. 1. The Bank of Eneland. 2. ine Pri- 





ate Baoks. Joint Stock Banks in London. 4. Country Private Banks Country 
Joint Sock Bans a Tho Benbeot Scotland. 7, The Banks of Ireland. a Moral and Re- 
ligious | uties of Banking Companies. 9. Tea Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. 
10, 
book to be useful to the he circulating that kind of infor- 
ty: more wideiy pence pevovens 4A currence of those 
thar; ow mun anton, real rom istration of some of our 
Cobieetmeaiees g Chronicle, Oct ti 


Together with copious Saiideea upon Govern nent a State Statistics, Exchange, Re- 
cent Bank Cases, Gold and Silver, Life Insurance, Biographies of Eminent Bankers, &c. 


(3 Published monthly, 84 pp. octavo, Five Dollars per annum, The Practical Treatise 
of Mr. Gilbart will in itself be worth the year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions received per mail, b; 

see perma”) s, SMITH HOMANS, Editor B. M, , Bom. 





REYNOLDS#’S NEW ROMANCE. 
QUEEN JOANNA, 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF NAPLES. 


By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of the “ Court of London,” &c¢. Complete in one volume 
llustrated. 

“Phisie the most brilliant and interesting work from the gifted pen of Reynolds. The 
scenes are laid at a period of intense oe amid the events of the remarkable 
career of that Syren, Joanna of Nap! characters possess an historical interest 
beyond the fascinations of romance, with Pyhich the skill of the avthor has invested them.” — 


“Tere is no book of the day which so perfectly blends the most startling events of history 

florious efforts of romance, The period Cd 14 the story, the reign of that 
Sapece, fantne of Naples, is ne abound in material’ for the .ovelist ; 
and the mow [aS Reynolds has wrought the eaaeme ert her life into a splendid ro- 





H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann Street, New York. 





WANTED.—The following Numbers and Indexes of this Journal. Nos. 3, 6.7, 8, 13 
4 of 1635. No. 9 of 1839. Index of i#4l. No, 50, and Index of 1842. No. 22, 1846. 


Twenty-five cents each il] be paid for the above on delivery at this Office. 


THE Fiaparnsage: 
HE Subscribers the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
ordere received for their URSINA, th they have estavlished Agencies for its md in drnigsd 
The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian es Bear, and is so refined as 
sweetness in all climates and ohn Big te! ime. Grange du Porwgal isthe light and 
prawte  P ne thet) it, which is found to contrast faveurably wiih the op 
pressive of most of the Pomades now in use. 
The URSINA when lied to the skin is sli 
one read ree ee 4 p+] i, ely dialating, hence its well.known virtues 
For sale by Win. Brewer, 2i Maiden- 
Pe ned tale : -~+ vt aiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Co. 
nov 3é—Sm ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal Canada. 


J. &I Cox, 


ReseRotrv LLY inform their Pitcode an and the public, that they have removed from No 
ar Maiden Lane, to their New Estab t, Broad 
and have recently received a spleadid vatd variety of a 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Freneh, Bnglish, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna - 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Alse, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng 


Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble, ac. dee?7—2m 


Ry vena WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 


WW hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & small 
Tore ggived by DELLUC & Cu., Pharmaceatien Chemists, Bt Brond way, 200 4th Avenne, 
and No. 2 Park Row, Now York. Also, the Ou, 
fae of Lamp, the best and pleasantest t oilin use. For sale yt A. 


barrei. 
FINE PERFUMERY. 


D & CO. have just received from Paris and London, a select invoice of fine Per : 
for the ter season, such as Pated’ Ainandes au Miel, Farine de Nois, 
Patchy ot Guiaavs Amandine Wo Aromatique; also a large variviy 
compete? rising uowards of 30difforent perfumes. Pomatums, Black 
Brown, an bite ferent Chin Musk Bags, and a large assoriment of Perfumed Powders 
for ows Windsor and d Honey Soaps, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brasies. Forsale at 
581 Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, corner 20th street. dec 7 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 suoabWar, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Wiliams & Stevens have ein ‘ing the completion of arran, ents 
in London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the Ar i, the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in all departments of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming to band by late arrivals, » comepricin achoice from 
the best makers in each department, selected in person specially, with the etvieo of the first 
Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both in of ity and price. 

From their Studies may be te - latest and superior works of Ci 
Hubert, Harding, Stanley, Bri tg) il npin, 

Bue’ Fulding Come, Barret, Miller, and others of the At: raon Art, From feu mane 
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Cure, pa Mpatich and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
Powder * : Cake and Moist colours, 
Conte Crayons—b white, and coloured in boxes oom ¢ & 





he ting Flowers, Figures, and 
comer with the paper a 


and a ot Coltane in tubes, 
je, Camels Hair, and Shoichtng Blocks « and Books for Oil and 


iuble and other 
London and Bristol Soothing Boxes Stocks Canes, Umbrellas, 


English and fine French Draw- pms tt, and Colour Boxes. 








ties enable them to tengors to to orien, any Work on Art, or any class of 
by the pd eed eae 
lrounh Institutions. oct 12—3m 





NBW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
T werrusion combines a large and well selected are etn for referenceand 
ith commodious comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied ae eee can periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and bcostate tas putvlinge of inivettcing clvendien'€o veuter to the 


Terms are $25 for an coniquniie tad ahertahte right or share, with an annual charge 
of pa an GRD $75, thus‘reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Bosners eR eN YEUID,—voR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


Certyficate, from inslow Lewis, the Physicians 
Tepes ema ee is held by the seuonttae aad earnadigping exe onle of mane 








connoisseur. 
EAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


suns of summer 
the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
saperior to yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, 0a trial, the mousy, in all 


cases, will be 
, wy WILLIAM, poate. o Proprieto 
Washington Street, 


AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANE OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its only authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any part of England. Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
jishments of the Nati. nal Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz : 

The National Provincial Bank of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Cc id Banking Company. 
er = Engiand and South Wales Dis | Hull Banking Com 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union Bank, 
Wile and Dorect Ban ping Co Glam ire Banking Co. 
Devon and Cornwall B ing Company, Shetiield Banking Company. 
Bradford Banking Company, 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Banking Company, 

Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Sc 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 

wh C. E HABICHT, 9 Wall Street, New York 
jan Il 


LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


J! RECEIVED, and is offered by the Seheeciner in lets to suit purchasers, at the 
heap Store, \3* 1-2 Water ahem ew York 

, [large fruit 50 cents. 

fine, from 6s. to 8s. 





4 Half a 
Boxes eshing Bolaios , very vires 
Grapes, 10 cts. yr pound. 
Walnuts, 2 1 cls. per pound. 
20 Boxes Iatian an RT, ve very basideoine, 5 cts. 
pO Pevri 


2000 Half Boxes  eokines, [Camus brand] 30 cts. 
150 Boxes Patent Candles, almost equal to Judd’s Sperm, 14 1-2 cts. pound. 


Parent vert of very oid London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
and Lene Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
aston oF yh 


Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the celebrated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer. 
nov 30—tf Agent foi Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
EW PAINTINGS recently arrived: from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a were of Art of the highest class. 
The exhibition of paintings by artists of the obove ococt, bes received many additions, 


Whiske 
Sgallon 





and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity it int Eesetwes, 
between Spring and Prince streets,from 10 f+ ee tna M. till 10 o’clock PM. A dmission 
25 cents; p tow Ss Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 -2cts 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and B0 Brostwaye ne 
ea, arerooms 295 Broadw: a 


= 


= it collection he has for My leand finish. F 
ox experience in the fratentabshmente in ascpstne ts le produeeinatruments 
ssh cealnee te tone, touch, and ch improve- 


pa mea 
pertentests for extremes of climate, in this country ‘A list of prices and 
descriptions can forded per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for pny vee cp 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


HAS: obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distit 
ished member of the Med Profession of this city the following te8timonial of ite 
merits: a single trial my not fail to convince the most incredulous of its genes. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—From Geo jeorge | T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of ae, S 
“1 have carefully exami id in many cases ri icine which you pre- 
sented me, and am , henpy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has fo ong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
ny tee h should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer ent. 
“In fe cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual ee ere Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aserient’ in 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
onharen, di them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
our our Aperieat oc to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
rsons Visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 


value. The | — with Which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fu sup- 
” [Signed] GEORGE T. wee M. 
(0. 68 Warren street, N. ¥. 


New York, March Ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepesed and sold ae and retail, by yA TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 264 Greenwic! street, corner of Warren, N * 
Also for sale at 110 10 Browivay. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William ae ved nor ® 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
may yim Philadelphia. E. oa harleston, Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & 
ag 40 a st., New Orleans, aad b principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
une 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


NEW York. 

John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 

James oo, | pad ee 

Geor; 2) udium, 

Samuel 8, How lan, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard; Ji 

Aquila @. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 

: BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith Samuel LBeGnen, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry T any, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. i McCullon. 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher Benjamin Seaver, 

Toraat Whitney, | Elijah D. Brigham 

Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, pruspectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
eal oxseniners, and Annual Report of 1249, ke., can be had free of char, , on application at 
1 Wall gape, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is ] mtly invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the socal directive 2 te yn trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
jhould any su 
in Thirty age are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
“ ‘hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at ony time to a 
loan mJ one-half the amount 
cal Examiners attend daily at one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall and at the Uffice 
oft eiifforent Local Boards and and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General som. 
jan 5 


THB CANADA LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Te 9 COMP ANE bs is Ln weg to grant ASSURANCES ON Riys whether gng’e « or pint 
oe eee, transact all 


uae urchase Reversions, and to ess in whi 

ables ha expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the nigh rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favouratle than the nell gradi dy tng al 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with re; to safety admit of. 
y=! of ite is annually published " the rare and 


An exact 
men ph may be 
Ofno other Life Assurance Compan "can it be said that it invests al its Funds in 
and that it does not comnoueeney cont te to the immense sum of money which | a year! 
sent out of the Province > ey British or Foreign Companies Susing besten enn ietyeoee this fe 
nearly a solitary instance| ei Baa aaa Ui hat 


com 
parties who time feel disinclined, 
a tans Gompeny will ae an Policies pa 








to continue the ent of 
sable nt death -- tt sepeeipuaties of 





the value of such ts as they may have 
for on © cys Be Oy? ag Ly hh tp a - Rave been paid 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
ayy hwngh—S- r~y 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFB. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. ee Hf. Yearly} Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly Gaesterty 
Pre | Premium ane « hw Pre remium. 
2s te £ . a| 2s. 4 3 a. d. 
20 117 4; 019 1 o9 9 2 19 it 015 4 7. oe 
3B }22 9j)11 10 oll 2 3B 11467 017 8 ® 9 0 
30 38 8116.3 012 10 30 20 2 a oe 010 6 
35 217/18 ol4 9 35 26 4 18 8] @l2 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all otherinformation may be ot tained at the Head 
Office and Agencies. 








THOMAS M. SIMONS, ma 
98 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1850} 


1 LANIBR HOUSE. 


annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 





MACON, GEO 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BRCADWAY. 





septl4—) 


Ly 





HE SCHUYLKILL CANAL se much cameos Freshet, 
by the 
T be impossible to pe more Coal Lows thie annee i has mate 


rangements, (per Reading seen of which he will receive b Coal, and is now 
repared to su consumers each Orchard er White Ash, of sizes suited 
Range, Furescs 21 rate, or Stove. P 7 10 the 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
9 p> ey 1 son iw gtealaemat Washington Street, 
een Hubest and one a 


T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. Ber. 
muda and St. Thomas on the 8th of February, 185], precisely at 12 o'clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda.........se0escescseceeeee O86 
Do do St ThOmas...cecccccresccececsesse 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, kc. 
i MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD. Jr., 38 Broadway, 


r bs L, ++ AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwee, 
i's and Liverpool, Soest t; and between Boston and Live. spon cullen Hal. 








‘and and receive Malls and F 
Captains. Captains, 
Arabid...cccscccecssssseevececes —, | Rarsta..ovsevcceereseee pera ___ 
setessnsasacssansusase sens gee Reese oe cocesosccccconeccccce ‘Wala 


Ghar reetiocenp a dour eilibidsndintetidhers cross on enalbemen on 
port. 





From 

ABIB.. 00 eerseeceeeee - New York...... .«. Wednesday. 
America. OstON,...++ me 

; --New York.. 
N . 000600cccn cee OGtOR .coeccccscecdé eS 
AGiA...... Pe, 5 
Canada.......-.+« 0s 00060s0dMsbaas c00 
ATTICA... cccceccerceeees «eee New York .... ay. . \ 
Europa..cesesecececssreeees BOBLOD corseeeeeeee: WEdNOSdRY.....00-. . March }2th, « 
Mili cococccecete cose cece WOW TOUR cheese ase Wednesday .......,.. am * 


Canada... salbiabaehs +000: cannes © esees ednesday .......... April 9th 
eee ce '.. Wednesday. soeceeecesApril 23d, 
° a ~ 4 eit eeeee —, ag 






- seeeeweeee ay 7th, a 
Pomageia fret cabin from New York Bqme Liverpool.......+<++05-Q120 
insecond do do ne " GO, .cccccccccscccvsecet® 
Freigl. ot ac om beyond f 
c ons ond an amount 
Andee ‘enced surgeon apeci eee 
All Lettorsand and Newspapers must ape Cag the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


German, and other forei 
Be ee bills of lading are given in H sae to o Mow tank ied ern! fon wih Be 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the ab 
od noes ins xt, ght by the above steamers from Liverpool wi! 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


PACIFIC...0.cceseeesereseesereteccsccessssoesesecsesssCapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC..ccceccseserees cosesessreesceseseeesessessses, COPL, Lace, 
BALTIC.. ...cscccssceessees teeeeeveserreseesecccaceeessOapt. Comstock. 
ADRIATIC..... oeeecceee. corsesesccers 0° eevcee seeeaee Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Goverment service, eve: 
has been taken in their construction, as ond be their Engines, to ensure otrengih and & care 
and their accommodations for | for elegance or comfort, . 
Price o' passage from New York ‘to Liverenal. $130. 
State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35. 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 





clusive use of extra size 








From New York From Liverpool 

Saturday.....- November.,, .16th, 13*°0 Saturday...... December..... 
Saturday pode December. : — 1350 Saturday s<ee0 December..... i, i) 
ees ™ th, 1850 Saturday...... January ..... . Hlth, 1851 
Delnelingteeeery.- coos «8th, 1851 Saturday..... January. .... ,25th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..January .....--22d, 1851 | Saturday..... February... ..8/h; 1851 
Wednesday...February -.5th, Saturday..... February .... ..22nd, ysl 
Wednesday...February 19th, 1351 | wnt See March... ..... 8th, 1851 
Wednesday. ..March.. = - Saturday......March...... ....22d, 1851 
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Wednesday... March..... . 
For freight or passage, *PPI My aRD K. COLLINS No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 xin s Arms Yard, London. 
E DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 


wners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
any Precious on & or Fretals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


Oe de nal aa Apri next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 


will be materially reduced. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


tors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
4 get) > their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, L6th, and 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. 
Isaac Webb.... 


From New York From Liverpool. 
ede ceeceeeeMar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
A Suen: li St ll}. >.) 


ood 


Jen 1. May" 1... ‘Bept 1 








Henry Clay........... Traman........s.+* ccce Ble cookbecccccckbecceces li 
Columbia. . wone on MEDOP eeeccee oon Jan. Jes. iiay 1.5 .Sept.. cL] eceelB.ccoe 16....-0016 
Underwriter.....++++.Sb Pley.....sseseees seereeeelbeseeeeeelll. -% 

- Hi taff..... Mar, 1. “Daily |: Nov. I, 


soveceldeccceeLleee 





- 1 

by oe “om sooedl.. eel 
These ships are all of the largest class, “and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with eve Cogeription of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sa‘ling will be strictly ad 


Price at yagmage te jive = ooscerccccccccccc IS 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


ts for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Cla 
aa ” SPOFFORD, TILESTON & cO., N. Y. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents a ships oy) poe Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel's, 
Isaac 


Webb 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINB OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
1 bys line of of pecbewe D aye vey ap aon > | of the fiiemas ships, which will suc 


y are yt ee Fe from New 
York on the & ath and 24th of every month, from Loabnend on the 13 13th 28th, Portsmouth 
on we Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing fror 
New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{June 23, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, * a“, .* 24) July 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
Southampton, new, Tinker June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8 28, © 8 
Victo! amplon, «op 6” 24/Aug is Dec. 18, April 18 
Hendrik Hudson, ,—4 Suly.8 8, Nov. 8, March} ‘* 28, “— 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, *8 .¢ & oop. is Jan. 43, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, — Aug.8 3 Dec. 8, April & 3 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24 24, a 24) Oct. is’ Feb. i June 
These ships are al) of < Fie Bent eines, ant eee cgmantes by able and a ore 
— Grenl eave will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., mriea 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, jag om ndalt. without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners o egy +4 for letters, 
arcels, or packages, sent by them, unless re; therefor. Ap 
OHN pa SWOLt street, N. Y. 
hy 18 and to BARING, OLB Tos & GO..’40 ndon 





PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
1st of each month, as follows :— 






New York. Ha 
ST. DENIS 1st January. 16th N 
Follansbee, master. let May.. 16th Ju 
lst Septembe: 16th 
ee. NICHOLAS, - e's: =f = | ee 
verle’ master. at June ....... » 
ics Ist October.........00+ € 16th Novouber, 
——— of eavecedeccess =i oe, 
master. BE JULY ...ccecceccsece August 
a Ist November ........- ¢l December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April .... ..00-.«» § 16th May, 
Willard, master. iat August ........0+++ 5 16th September, 





Ist December -++- (16th January. 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade. The price of pessege is $190 ek ba had or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers willbe »srward on any char hose actually 
nc urred, OYD & HI GKWN, Ag Agente, 
ave 24 Vat 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR 4ND PROPRIETu#. 
OFFICE, NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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